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Tae With this Number of VARPER’S WEEK- 


LY és sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a beautiful double-page engrav- 
ing from Stanfield’s painting of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, and a page engravitt d “ The 


< 


, entitl 
fe lat , 

The continuation of Miss BRADDON’S Novel, 
* A STRANGE WORLD,” wi// be found in the SuP 
PLEMENT. 
¢ 1 ued 
gratuttously U ith the next Number of LIARPER’S 


WEEKLY. 


An illustrated SUPPLEMENT wil 


& The conclusion of the charming 
Fairy Story, 


“THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 


by the author of “John Halifax, Gentle 
man,” will be found in the SupPLEMENT 
issued gratuitously with HARPeER’s Ba 


‘ 


ZAR for November 28. 
THE SENATE AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 
lege Constitution of the United States 
: authorizes the President to appoint the 
chief officers in the civil service by and 
with the advice 
The practice 


and consent of the Senate. 
begun by that 
Senators from the various States nominate 


JACKSON is 


to the President and he sends to the Senate 
the names which he has received. The Sen- 
upon the 


to be governed 


ate, instead of acting as a body 
nomination, makes it a rul 
in its decision not by evidence or knowl 
edge of the fitness of the candidate, but 
solely by the word of the Senators of the 
State, who have suggested the nomination. 
A Senator said to a friend who urged the 
confirmation of a candidate, “I know him 
well, and know him to be fit and available, 
but I must be governed by the wishes of 
his Senator ;” and nominations made to the 
Executive 
to be in every way qualified have been re- 


of persons known to the 


jected solely in obedience to the 
of a Senator from the State. 


hostility 
This practice, which is now the familiar 
rule of the Senate, produces precisely the 
effect which the 
giving it the 
to avoid 
that the 


constitutional provision 
power of confirmation sought 
HAMILTON the Federalist 


concurrence of the Senate 


SAVS Ih 


would be an excellent check upon a sy 
voritism in the President, and 


pirit of fa- 
would tend greatly to 
wlntment of unfit 
family connection, trom persona rent, or from 
a view to popularity. It adily comprehend- 
ed that a man who had himself the sole disposition of 
offices would be governed much more by his private 


preventing the apy characters, from 
attachn 


will be re 


inclinations and interests than when be was bound to 


submit the propriety of his choice to the discussion 


and determination of a different and independent 
body 
The m of the Senate gives each Sen 


ator virtually the sole disposition of offices, 


and he is governed in distributing them by 


the personal considerations which are here 
mentioned Further than this, the custom 
really vests the legislative and executive 
power in the same hands—a practice fatal 


to liberty—and it 


and nominations. 


leads to a trade of votes 

Interest in this subject has been recently 
awakened by the fact.that general changes 
have been made in many of the offices in 
Pexas, and that such changes onght to be 
made elsewhere 1 doubt Much 


States 


there is 1 
of the trouble in those 
fact that many of the official re presentati 


is due to the 


of the national government command nei 


ther confidence nor respect. And this in 
turn is dune to the other fact that they have 
heen appointed at the instance of Senators 


whose purpose was their own political ac 
vantage, and word the 
majority obsequiously obeyed. 


whose Senatorial 


The 


Times, in alluding to the re 


corre 


spondent of the 


“If a nomination should be made for a Federal of 


Alabama, for instance, so g as Mr. Spencer 

d, according to custo t tate whether 

' ninat shonld ' d or the old officer 
retained, Either the Senator from the State must 
agree to the change, or the Senate must repudiate 
long-established custom—whict Pm _ - ° a 
do—or no removal could take pla pre 


- ss 








ferment of charges, and proof in each case of fraud or 
crime. The carrying on of reform does not, in the 
case of appointments on which the Senate has to act, 
lie wholly or chiefly in the power of the Executive.’ 
The last remark is true. But it does lie 
wholly in the power of the Executive to 
throw the responsibility of retaining bad 
officers and of rejecting good ones upon the 
Senate. And a President heartily in ear- 
nest to purify and elevate the service would 
not hesitate for an instant to do so. 

We do not raise the constitutional ques- 
tion as to the sole Executive right of re- 
The law at present declares that 
every officer who has been appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
may hold until a successor shall have been 
And this law, 
which ANDREW JOHNSON vainly vetoed, is 
undoubtedly in harmony with the intention 


moval. 


appointed in the same way. 


of those who framed the Constitution, for 
the Federalist says distinctly that the con 
sent of the Senate would be necessary to 
displace as well as to appoint. But the 
Executive power of removal was acknowl 
edged by the First Congress as one which 
should exist in cases of clear and absolute 
necessity, but not, as JACKSON held, and as is 
now the practice, for purely partisan reasons. 
MADbDISoN, indeed, declared that a President 
should be impeached who should remove 
except for real reasons of public necessity. 
But if under the present law the President 
should remove upon good grounds, and the 
Senate should refuse to confirm a prope1 
successor, the country would see clearly 
where the responsibility lay. The letter in 
the Times states that recent examination 
has discovered that an office-holder in Tex- 
as paid four thousand dollars for his place. 
This is but one of a thousand constant il- 
lustrations of the truth that 
system sells the civil service of the country 
to the highest bidder. 
probable that a moral code which permits a 
man to be heavily paid as a lawyer in cases 


our present 


Is it in the least im- 


upon which he is to act as a legislator 
would also permit him to decide, among 
“equally qualified” candidates for an office, 
in favor of the one who, under some conven- 
ient pretext, would pay the most money ? 
When the President undertook the reform 
of the civil service upon a simple and rea- 
sonable principle, it was with the knowledge 
that many appointments required the con- 
sent of the Senate, and that the Tenure of 
Office Act was still in force. These limited 
his power, but they could not properly af- 
fect his purpose nor his action. He 
morally bound to remove only for legitimate 
when existed he 
equally bound not to hesitate because the 
Senate might oppose. 


was 


reasons, but those was 
He was responsible, 
and is now responsible, for every bad officer 
whom he does not at least attempt to re- 
In his message of the Isth of April, 
of this year, he says that rules in case of 


move, 


appointments confirmed by the Senate are 
in great measure impracticable except with 
the sanction of the Senate. But the hostil 
ity of the Senate can not affect his own duty 
He is not to tolerate an improper ofticer be 
cause it difficult to secure the con 
Mr. Ea- 


ron, the chairman of the Civil Service Com 


may be 
sent of the Senate to a successor 
mission, declares that the President is more 
in earnest than ever in his resolution to re 
form the service We do not 
A President 
not permit the regular violation of his rule 


agree with 


him really in earnest would 
prohibiting political assessments, nor would 
he tolerate the 


uses a government cutter t 


a collector of customs who 
prevent a quo 


rum of a Legislature 


POLITICAL INTIMIDATION, 


THE jury to which Judge BALLarD, of 
Kentucky, addressed the charge upon which 
we recently commented were not satistied 


as to the precise offense which is punishable 


by the Enforcement Law, and asked several 


questions, Which the judge had no difficulty 


in answering, for they all involved direct 
political intimidation of the citizen on ac- 
count of color, and therefore 
the 


But the question whether two o1 


raised the case 


for which law specifically provides 
more per 
sons ConspiTring to pre vent a citizen trom 
engaging in the occupation or business of a 
freeman, or from exercising the rights of a 
freeman, committed an 


United States, the 


offense against the 


judge answered in the 
negative. Ot course among the rights in 
tended by the question that of voting is 
not included. 


idation? 


But what is political intim 
Must it be a threat or ass 
bribe at or about the polls? 


mit o1 
Is not a gen 
eral system of harrying and terror directed 
a certain class in the community, 
although it may be for months 
election, political intimidation? What is 
the practical object of the Ku-Klux and of 
the White League ? 
ification of 


against 


before an 


It is not the 
hate of the negro, 


mer 
but it 
It is to fill his mind with terror 


grat 
is in 
timidation 
and apprehension, and to give him so mor- 
bid a fear of the brutal and unscrupulous 
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hostility of the white community that he 
will not dare to appear at the polls to vote 
against the Democrats, and be marked and 
“spotted” for further discipline. The 
ject is by such means to secure the political 


ob- 
control in the hands of the “ Conservatives” 
or the Democrats in order to aid a national 
Democratic restoration, which would repeal 
all laws enforcing the amendments, and un- 
der the pretense of “ home rule” reduce the 
colored population to a system of negro 
codes and vagrant laws without a hope or 
chance of relief. 

The intention of the amendments, as we 
have before stated, was to hold a door open 
into the States by which the national gov- 
ernment could, in an emergency, always en- 
ter in defense of the liberty which under 
extraordinary circumstances had been con- 
Mr. Justice Brap- 
LEY, upon whose opinion in the Grant Par- 
ish case Judge BALLARD evidently relies, 
says, “ The duty of Congress in the creation 


ferred upon the negroes. 


and punishment of offenses is limited to 
those offenses which aim at the deprivation 
of the colored citizen’s enjoyment and exer- 
cise of his rights of « itizenship and of equal 
protection of the laws because of his race, 
servitude.” 
This certainly does not exclude offenses the 
necessary and intentional purpose of which 


color, or previous condition of 


is to frighten the colored men from exercis 
ing their political rights, which are among 
The 
question, however, will not be settled until 
the Supreme Court shall pronounce upon 
the very point. But it is plain that if the 
systematic harrying of the colored race in 
any community by the Ku-Klux and the 
White League is not to be considered polit- 
ical intimidation and an offense against the 


the very highest rights of citizenship. 


United States, it can be dealt with only by 
the State courts in communities which, with 
the eXCE ption ot Tennessee in the case of 
the Trenton massacre, have shown no dispo- 
sition even to believe, and certainly not to 
remedy, the Ku-Klux crimes. This acquies- 
cence and virtual complicity of the better 
classes of the white population in the South- 
ern States with the Ku-Klux is most mis- 
chievous, and constantly forbids a good un- 
derstanding. Moreover, it gives the worst 
elements of the Republican party in that 
part of the country a power which they 
could not otherwise If the more 
intelligent whites at the South wish that 
SALLARD’S ruling may prove to be 
good law, they must diligently show that it 
would not inevitably produce the most fla- 
grant injustice 


command. 


Judge 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

THE special committee of the trustees 
of the Peabody School Fund are of opinion 
that the Civil Rights Bill would destroy the 
public-school system in the Southern States. 


Senator 


Scuurz has expressed the same 
opinion in a speech in St. Louis. It is, in 
fact, the only serious argument that has 
been urged against the bill. The plea is 
that the white citizens of the Southern 


States will mixed 


and that wherever they control legislation 


not consent to 


schools, 


they will lay no tax for the support of 
schools, or if they can not do that, they will 
refuse to their children to attend. 
Phe consequence will be, it is alleged, that 
there will be no the 
children 
Moreover, it 


allow 


schools whatever for 
only the 
edueated. 
is asserted by the opponents of the bill that 


and that 
of the rich will bn 


poorer classes, 


not demand mixed schools, 
This 
Every man of 
that in a community 


equal rights do 
but only schools of equal excellence. 
last suggestion is puerile. 


common-sense knows 


where color pre) relies is 80 Strong as to 
abandon the who school system rather 
than to provide for schools in common, 


schools of equal ¢ <cellence “are 


simply im 


possible It might as reasonably be ex 


pected that where the same prejudice con 


demned the colored citizens to the deck of 
ind to the frei 


would be 


} 
steamers railroad 


excel 


vht cars of 


trains, there equal 


ence 


of accommodation provided 


But while the Peabody committee and 
others make the assertion, what is the fact? 
Has the experiment been tried ? and how did 


it work? Mi 
intendent of Louisiana 
1-72, this 


Phe Louisiana constitution of 1568 required 


PHomas W 
Education in 


CONW AY, Super 


from 


Ine to has answered question. 


that the public schools should be open d to 


black and white alike. The usual clamor 
was raised. The ruin of the school system 
was foretold as it is now The opposition 
.a8 Trancorous and intense. Mr. Conway, 


in considering the prac ticability of the pro} 
ect, found that it ‘ 

to draw the between the colors. Should 
half white half black be ex 


Should and 


would be no easy matter 
line 
children and 


cluded ? quadroons octoroons 


to the old 
of Louisiana to decide what chil 


be admitted? 


} 
gave 


Should he recur 
cous 
dren of free and equal citizens should be 
taught in the public schools? Of cou 


did not hesitate, and when he publicly an 


vw he 


[November 14, 1874, 
nounced the opening of the schools to all. 
he was assailed on every hand with threats 
of assassination. At first some of the white 
children were kept away by their parents, 
for there was no antagonism among the chil- 
dren themselves; but very soon they return- 
ed, and “the year actually closed with a 
larger number of whit« pupils in the schools 
than ever before.” 

Mr. Conway adds: 


“A little over a year ago, when in New Orleans, J 
took pains to visit some of the largest and best schools 
of the city, then under the charge of the Hon. Mr. 
Brown, my successor. I saw some of the children of 
the best white citizens of the city sitting alongside of 
colored children, and I may add that the latter were as 
neatly clad and as well behaved as the former. I as 
certained that there were colored pupils in every 
in New Orleans, and that there 
ever from that source. 


school] 


was no trouble what- 


While this is the situation in Louisiana, 
Judge GREEN, who, although a Civil Rights 
Republican, was supported by the Demo- 
crats for Governor of South Carolina, says 
that in that the mixed 
schools is practic ally in force already. As 
for the insuperable prejudice, Mr. Conway 
truly says that the white “ Conservatives’ 
of the Southern States are 


State system ol 


as good author- 


ity upon the subject as any body at the 
North, and he quotes the declaration of 
General BEAUREGARD and four other Dem- 


ocrats in New Orleans in July, 1873, taking 
the strongest position in detail upon every 
point covered by the Civil Rights Bill, and 


saying distinctly: 


** We shall further recommend that no distinction 
shall exist among citizens of Louisiana in any of our 
public schools or State institutions of learning, or in 
any other public institution supported by State, city, 
or parishes.” 

All this seems to us to be very much more 
to the point than speculations at a distance 
upon the force or the probable consequences 
of a prejudice. That the prejudice exists, 
like the prejudice against the Irish, against 
Hebrews, against Roman Catholics, is very 
true; but if Congress, because of prejudice, 
should deliberately sanction the doctrine 
that there might be caste and classes among 
the citizens of the United States, the gov- 
ernment would have ceased to be one of 
equal laws. 

The objection that it is foolish and im- 
practicable to contend with the prejudice 

color is urged too late. No one 


who supported the amendments freeing the 


against 


slaves and clothing them with equal polit 
ical and civil rights can logically deride the 
proposition to enforce that equality as “im 
And no o1 


again, who wishes to take the negro out of 


practicable” and “ ideal.” 
politics forever can consistently insist upon 
stigmatizing him as an inferior in any rela- 
tion which is regulated by law and not by 
individual choice. 
valid against the amendments, but they are 
impotent bill which is intended 
solely to enforce and carry out the amend- 


All these objec tions were 


against a 


ments. If absolute equality of citizenship 
be unwise because of a bitter prejudice, 
then let us repeal the fundamental law 
which establishes it But while we insist 


upon the law, let us not try to shirk its con- 


Bt puend cs. 


THE SENSE OF A SENSATION. 


THE urgent appe al made to the President 


during the late campaign to state whether 


he would accept the nomination for a third 


term Is very suggestive, and should be well 
considered by all intelligent citizens rhe 


better part of the Republican press has de 
such 
several Republican State Conventions have 


clared strongly against any project; 


condemned it ° Republican candidates for 
ulnst it; many 
York be 
inst it 


did so: no Re 


Congress have protested ag 
good Republican papers in New 
Dix to 
election, and he 
mark 


advocated it, and only one Re public an State 


sought Crovernol 


before the 


} ] ‘ 
declare ag 


publican speaker of has any where 


Convention, that of South Carolina, has fa 
vored it. In 
laration of a National Convention 


every way except by the de« 
the pro) 
ect has been put under the ban of the Re- 
of the New York 
as the only 


but yet, as if all 


slience 


publican party the 
Convention being interpreted 
flavoring 


Sigh 5 


possibl \ 


this were of no avail, as if all this could 
be overborne, as if all were futile until the 
will of the President himself wer known 


from his own lips, he has been strenuously 


be sought to say whether he would stand 
for another term. In v of the general 
and positive declarations of the party press, 
conventions, candidates, and orators, there 


would seem not to be the least necessity for 


the President to say that he did not wish 


what he could not possibly get but, not 
withstanding all this, there is no doubt 
that the third term has been a very eflect 
ive weapon against the Republican party 


during the autumn, and the President’s s 
lence has probably strengthened it. 

The only explanation of this fact must be 
that the public believes there is some good 


reason to 8 ippose that the Pre ieuts in- 


ee eee 


ot 
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dividual desire can in some way prevail | made too late, and then failure may some- PERSONAL. barrels were to be hoisted upon the backs of the 











against the convictions of the best men and | times seem to show that honesty wins not Ten refes) of the Generel Convention of the | a oe — - . - Ant Ba nat _ 
the most powerful presses of the party ; that | more than corruption. But because a stout | Protestant } pal Church, lately in session, | and civil es ' ,; ital 
he can somehow iN pose his will upon it, ship may sometimes sink, its fate does not to niirm th ! t the Rev. Dr. Seymour —Mr. Joun A ris Stevens. who d la few 
and compel, as the Evening Post says, his re- | show the wisdom of putting to sea in a — A oth Ay ‘ rr t Beene : a days t l 1 stock 
nomination or the destruction of the party. | sieve. rhe commonplace axiom of the wie “ or a. ; “ > : fe ~ vis a. , = one he her 1s BE} B OTSVENS, ¥ ae Oe 
If tl Executive really has this power, copy-book that eternal vigilance is the ROL t General Conver yn refused to nfirm | fic of t ‘ - ce 2 a ; 
whether General GRANT would use it or not, | price of liberty is full of profound signit ‘ tion (by the d se of New Jersey f | a leading New Y His n 
it is a very alarming fact. It shows a pop- cance, The logical moral is that in a free \ Rey. D v ‘DEN, Wi A lew ¥ art vard a sist t t L « Li YA! SY 
ular belief that an expansion and extension | country every man must make serious sa . . rm a es fused t yom be soe + ell tehered Ww ma me See 
of power of which the statesmen of a for- | rifices of time and labor and taste if he » of the Rev, De, Faances l. Hawns es Biel a rt in t eg 
mer period spoke with the gravest appre- | would have the government what it should { Miss DI third, the Conventior f i Mr. STEVEN tine aod te tial part 
hension has been accomplished. It shows | be. Personal activity and a resolute insist \ nirm tt election of the Rev. Jamms I , a : n) rt Un 
a publie conviction, not a speculation or ence upon the reform of all systems and pa a ¥ ms a a Biel rs Oy ' Bra : hs Wt h the g ) t vas 1 oe 
fancy, that a President can virtually com- | methods that give the bummers and the . ons eI c } % ow! ‘ant , tan 
mand his own re-election or throw the gov- knaves and plunderers an advantage ove! M.C. I] NER as Missionary B p of ¢ roN , shed M ra. RB Kwoop & 
ernment into the hands of the opposition. | honest men, with a steady refusal to vote lo, and R R. I. Parvin as Missionary Bis Sor . writ 
We said several months since that the seri- | for unworthy candidates, are the safeguards p ot N A B Ops and assistant bishoy ten ft i t ! forty-three, 
ous suggestion of a third term for General | of free institutions. “ 7 - lle - B wel a pte el Bc aed | ‘ _—— 
GRANT must inevitably rend the Republic- s 2 t H , f Cler l ind Lay De} fo ) aol - : : my 
an party asunder. There would be the same | — —_—, latior I 
kind of secession from it, but infinitely lar- | A JESL IT STATE. W t a part of the eternal fitness of tt - eat a dread of hat I e often 
ger, that there was from the Democratic | THE fourth volume of Mr. PARKMAN’s his , > ee aoe . oh pee — rn s thee . 
party in Free-soil days Meanwhiie, how- | torical series upon France and England in | — Phe Rev. Pan Denne of Masher i - ' + : 
ever, whatever the feeling of the President | North America is just published under th« t t ‘ test star in the } . ( ' I fn / 
may be, it 5 plain that he would be the title of The Old Régime in Canada It isa I ! dg g i m i ‘ DD f t lw t but l 
most unavailable candidate of his party, tale full of research, of literar skill, of in ' , ae . Pl 5 ys . . { : t . ; i ft t 
and the knowledge of that fact would shake | terest, and of suggestion. As we recently on S parish bas put forth a | + , : rt 
the fidelity of those upon whom he must | said of Mr. MorLey’s John of Barneveld that : MM) 7 i Both | n a ! i « “ } , 
count to secure a renomination. The the- | it was a book for Americans especially to i ! i gi him in Bost A ‘ from ¢ y pat f actior I t ' tient 
ory is that the placemen would support ponder, so we say of this work of Mr. ParRK - . al “ I ry hee : : _ wi by o ul nat ne met = t . aoe x 
him who is the source of appointment in | MAN’s, which shows us a community found bo ten tle 2 Besides. Mr. B - ' bey oe oes ple cone gadget | 
order that they might retain their places. | ed by an absolute Church and an absolute lerst t \ yu " : ‘ I ' tivated 
But the condition of retention would not be | king and b got. The historian’s previous vo Q CHA r'TE, wile of t Kir tt f t bet ween 
nomination, but election; and when it was ume upon the Jesuits in North America show I ay I 8 M f " 
periectly cle ir thatsuch a nomi tion woulde| ed the heroic constancy of men who were . x | . ' \ [ : , 
lnsure defeat, it would not be made. changed by religious fervor and the most ' ». 000 tants . ‘ 
While, therefore, the feeling of the coun- | rigorous ecclesiastical despotism into stoics ductior re eart ¢ and t nas WW fy ‘ \ \ 
try 1s so very strong upon the subject, ne Even the Indians were amazed by the «1 ! . : t off t 4. fin ~ Ste t a ! t y ev ed 
President will be elected for a third term. | ing contempt of the fathers for the cruelest { W iblisl “dl 1 : t ' ( 
But his power through the patronage is | torments. The present work reveals anoth there in 1827 they stopped the eu . ~~ res : 
none the less vast and capable of seriously } er aspect of the Jesuit power and influence t t set aprintir ress, t { { e of ‘ ‘ t. Itw i 
deranging the political situation. Andthere | and in his preface Mr. PARKMAN says that t t t \ table, and how to t { ' t ’ { 
has been no more immediate, practical, and | out of the tomb of Canadian absolutism on Gh *\ NWDENHOFF. ¥ ' : - 7 : . — + : - 
conclusive argument for a radical reform of | come voices not without suggestion even to { ne M { | Theatre t I ] t I bh a i this 
the service than the demand that the Presi- us. “Extremes meet, and Autocracy and Ni eth fi M ( IMA* t ' N t 
dent’s position upon the question of a third | Democracy often touch hands, at least in t I nis}. H 
term shall be authoritatively stated. Is it their vices.” co A - Pi a. vi a. ‘ : TRY) = = 5 we aren “ial, 
not worth while so to order the civil service The great fact in the ¢ anadian settlement : Mr. Gi . ‘ Downin ; ? DOMI STI l ITT LLIGI iN ( Ec. 
that the mere suggestion of a third term | as wherever the Church of Rome is supreme, t me interw vit Ay : . 
shall be made as absurd always and in itself is the want of freedom The stor illus nt t vith ¢t \ { ft , - 
as it is in the case of General GRANT. who | trates the worthlessness and the weakness 6 ry t naw ' - t ! f the 
pro! ibly had no conception of the deep and ot a paternal government And yet of a - Doe , t fifey \ r ‘4 : ' 4 
dark designs that he meditated until he country which was a under the most aomath ; ‘ . ‘ States & ‘ 
read of them in the newspapers ? absolute ecclesiast ind po rule the N rt t te Ser SUMNI G s t that I ' the 
| Jesuit CHARLEROIX wrote, “ The ¢ dia . ! t t cumst that M ‘ Ph + - 
| breathe from their birth an r of vert - [N — ¥ q ha 7 4 ! ' wn , r s said to be of 
HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. | 4 Jesuit knows no more of freedom than the | ‘Veins, Me. WaTTeRSON, of the ] y jcoe  ferhon, Poet Cieund Master of Prommasens 
| blind of color. The governor was a n ta But what t i " . ‘ ent er of 
THERE was one fact in the late campaign | ry noble, and the intendant was really the t | wad ! py: 7 wr " : 
that is very significant. It was the disposi- | government spy upon him. These two, with ont a - ‘ tet A t Thursday, } 6, a8 a day of be 
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(This Story was commenced in Harrrr’s Weexry 
dated October 10, 1874.] 


THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avcruor or “Tur Womwan tx Warr,” “ Anwanarr,” 
“Man anv Wier,” “Tur Moonstone,” ero. 
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Part I.—Paradise Lost. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE RETURN TO LIFE. 


My first remembrance when I began to re- 
cover my senses was the remembrance of Pain 
—agonizing pain, as if every nerve in my body 
was being twisted and torn out of me. My whole 
being writhed and quivered under the dumb and 
dreadful protest of Nature against the effort to 
recall me to life. I would have given worlds to 
be able to cry out—to entreat the unseen creat- 
ures about me to give me back to death. How 
long that speechless agony held me I never knew. 
In a longer or a shorter time there stole over me 
slowly a sleepy sense of relief. I heard my own 
labored breathing. I felt my hands moving fee- 
bly and mechanically, like the hands of a baby. 
1 faintly opened my eyes and looked round me 
—as if I had passed through the ordeal of death, 
and had awakened to new senses in a new world. 

The first person I saw was a man—a stranger. 
He moved quietly out of my sight; beckoning, 
as he disappeared, to some other person in the 
room. 

Slowly and unwillingly the other person ad- 
vanced to the sofa on which I lay. A faint ery 
of joy escaped me; I tried to hold out my feeble 
hands. The other person who was approaching 
me was my husband! 

I Jooked at him eagerly. He never looked at 
me in return. With his eyes on the ground, 
with a strange appearance of confusion and dis- 
tress in his face, he too moved away out of my 
sight. The unknown man whom I had first no 
ticed followed him out of the room. I called 
after him faintly, ‘‘ Eustace!” He never an- 
swered ; he never returned. With an effort I 
moved my head on the pillow, so as to look round 
on the other side of the sofa. Another familiar 
face appeared before me as if in a dream. My 
good old Benjamin was sitting watching me, with 
the tears in his eyes. 

He rose and took my hand silently, in his sim- 
ple kindly way 

‘*Where is Eustace?’ I asked. 
he gone away and left me?” 

I was still miserably weak. 
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ed mechanically round the room as I put the 
question. I saw Major Fitz-David. I saw the 
table on which the singing girl had opened the 
book to show it tome. I saw the girl herself, 
sitting alone in a corner, with her handkerchief to 
her eves as if she was crying. In one mysteri 
ous moment my memory recovered its powers 
The recollection of that fatal title-page came 
back to me in all its horror. The one feeling 
that it roused in me now was a longing to see 
my husband—to throw myself into his arms, and 
tell him how firmly I believed in his innocence, 
how truly and dearly I loved him. I seized on 
Benjamin with feeble, trembling hands. ‘* Bring 
him back to me!" I cried, wildly. ‘* Where is 
he? Help me to get up!” 

A strange voice auswered, firmly and kindly 

** Compose yourself, madam. Mr. Woodville 
is waiting until you have recovered, in a room 
close by 

I looked at him, and recognized the stranger 
who had followed my husband out of the room 
Why had he returned alone? Why was Eustace 
not with me, like the rest of them? I tried to 
raise myself, and get on my feet. The strang 
gently pressed me back again on the pillow. I at- 
tempted to resist him; quite uselessly, of course 
His firm hand held me as gently as ever in my 
place. 

** You must rest a little, 
take some wine. 
will faint again.” 

Old Benjamin stooped over me, and whispered 
a word of explanation. 

‘“*Tt’s the doctor, my dear. 
he tells you.” 

The doctor! They had called the doctor in 
to help them! I began dimly to understand that 
my fainting fit must have presented symptoms 
far more serious than the fainting fits of women 
in general. I appealed to the doctor, in a help- 
less querulous way, to account to me for my hus- 
band’s extraordinary absence. 

‘“Why did you let him leave the room?” I 
asked. “If I can’t go to him, why don't you 
bring him here to me?” 

The doctor appeared to be at a loss how to re 
ply to me. He looked at Benjamin, 
- ae you speak to Mrs. Woodville ? 

Benjamin, in his turn, looked at Major Fitz 
David, and said, ‘‘ Will you? The major 
signed to them both to leave us. They rose to- 
gether, and went into the front-room, pulling 
the door to after them in its grooves. As they 
left us the girl who had so strangely revealed my 
husband s secret to me rose in her corner and 
approached the sofa. 

**T suppose I had better go too? 
addressing Major Fitz-David. 

** If you please,” the major answered 

He spoke as I thought) rather coldly She 
tossed her head, and turned her back on him in 


he said. ‘* You must 
If you exert yourself now you 


You must do as 


and said, 


she said, 
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high indignation 
self! 


“*T must say a word for my 
cried this strange creature, with a hyster 
ical outbreak of energy 
I shall burst! 

With that extraordinary preface, she suddenly 
turned my way, and poured out a perfect torrent 
of words on me 


‘*T must sav a word, or 


**You hear how the major speaks to me?” 
she began **He blames me—poor Me—for 
every thing that has happened. I am as inno- 
cent as the new-born babe I acted for the best 
I thought you wanted the book I don't know 
now what made you faint dead away 
opened it. And the major blames Me! As if 
it was my fault! I am not one of the fainting 
sort myself; but I feel it, I can tell you. Yes! 
I feel it. thongh I don't faint about it I come 
of respectable parents—I do My 
Hoighty—Miss Hoighty 


respect ; and it’s wounded 


when I 


name 1 


I nave my 


I suy my self-respect 


vn sell 


is wounded, when I find mvself blamed t it 


deserving it You deserve it, if any body does 
Didn't you tell me you were looking for a book ? 
And didn't I present it to vou promiscuously, 
with the best intentions? I think vou might say 


so yourself, now the doctor has brought you t 
I think you might speak up f 
girl who is worked to death with singing and lan 
guages and what not—a poor girl who has no 
body else t spe ik for her I am as resper table 
to that My name is 


My parents are in 


again 


ra poor 


as you are, 1 you come 
Hoighty and my 
mamma has seen better days, and mixed in the 


busines 


best of company 

here Miss Hoighty lifted her handkerchief 
again to her face, and burst modestly into tears 
behind it 

It was certainly hard to hold her responsible for 
what had happened. I answered as kindly as I 
could, and I attempted to speak to Major Fitz 
David in her He knew what terrible 
anxieties were oppressing me at that moment ; 


defense. 


and, considerately refusir g to hear a word, he 
took the task of consoling his young prima donna 
entirely on himself. What he said to her I ne 


ther heard nor cared to hear he poh l 
whisper. It ended in hi prea fvin Mi lloig 
ty, by kissing her hand, and | ing he he 
might have led a duchess) out of the room 


“5 hope that f ved you 


olish girl has not anno 


at such a time as this,” he said, very earnest 
ly, when he returned to the sot ‘I can't tell 
you how grieved I am at what has happened I 


was careful to warn you, as you may remember, 
Still, if I could only have foreseen 

I Jet him proceed no farther. No human fore 
thought could have provided against what had 
happened dreadful as the 
had been, I would rather have made it, and suf 
fered under it, as I was suffering now, than have 
been kept in the dark I told him thi And 
then I turned to the one subject that was now of 


Jesides. discovery 
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any interest to me—the subject of my unhappy 
husband 
‘* How did he e I asked 
**He came here with Mr. Benjamin shortly 
after I returned,” the major replied 
** Long after I was taken ill? 
‘No. I had just sent for the doctor—feeling 
seriously alarmed about you,’ 


*What brought him here? 


me to this house ?’ 


Did he return to 
the hotel and miss me ? 

** Yes He than he had an- 
ticipated, and he felt uneasy at not finding you 
at the hotel 


returned earlier 


‘Did he suspect me of being with you? Did 
he come here from the hotel 7?” 

*Ne Ile appears to have gone firet to Mr 
] quire about you. What he heard 
from \ old friend I can not say. I only 
know that Mr. Benjamin accompanied him when 
he came here 
This brief exp] nation w 


quite enough for 
mne¢ I understood wl 


ul happened Lustace 
mple old Benjamin about 
om the hotel; and, once alarmed, 
] iaded without difficulty 

to repeat the few words which had passed be. 
tween us on tl ibject of Major Fitz-David 
My husband's presence in the major's house was 
perfect] But his extraordinary con- 
duct in leaving the rot ; 
I was ju t rect 


would easily f uzhte 
mv atese et 


Benjamin would 


ex) l mned 
m at the very time when 
vering my senses still remained 

Major Fitz-David looked 
sed when I put the question 


» accounted fu 
serik usly embarras 
to him 
‘I hardly know how to explain it to you,” he 
uid. ** Eustace has surprised and disappointed 
very gravely His looks told me 
more than his words: his looks alarmed me. 
Eustace has not quarreled with you ?” I said. 
* Oh no! 


He understands that you have not broken 


your prom to him 

** Certain My voung vocalist (Miss Hoigh- 
ty) told the doctor « ly what had happened 
and the ctor i presence repeated the 


tatement to your husband 
ee the Trial 


Neither the doctor nor Mr. Benjamin has 


seen the ‘I'ri I have locked it up and | 
ha r fully kept t terrible story of your 
connect with the prisoner a secret from all of 
them Mr Be pam ‘ dently has his susp 
cions But the doctor has no idea, and Miss 
Hoighty has no idea, of the true cause of your 
fainting fit I'hey both believe that you are 
subject to ious nervous attacks, and that your 


husband's name is really Woodville All th 
the t est 1 d could do to s} re 


Eustace | 
have d Ile p ts, nevertheless, in blam- 
ing me for lett 1 enter my hot And 
wi f 1 t! he } ists in declar 
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iug that the event of to-day has fatally estranged 
you from him. ‘There is an end of our married 
life,’ he said to me, ‘now she knows that I am 
the man who was tried at Edinburgh for poison- 
ing my wife!’” 

I rose from the sofa in horror. 

** Good God!” I cried, ** does Eustace suppose 
that I doubt his innocence ?” 

** He denies that it is possible for you or for 
any body to believe in his innocence,” the major 
replied, 

‘** Help me to the door,” I said. 
he? I must and will see him!” 

I dropped back exhausted on the sofa as I 
said the words. Major Fitz-David poured out a 
glass of wine from the botile on the table, and 
insisted on mv drinking it. 

**You shall see him,"’ said the major. ‘I 
promise you that. The doctor has forbidden him 
to leave the house until you have seen him. Only 
wait a little! My poor dear lady, wait, if it is 
only for a few minutes, until you are stronger.” 

I had no choice but to obey him. Oh, those 
miserable helpless minutes on the sofa! I can 
not write of them without shuddering at the rec- 
ollection—even at this distance of time. 

** Bring him here!” I said. ‘* Pray, pray, 
bring him here!” 

**Who is to persuade him to come back?” 
asked the major, sadly. ‘* how can I, how can 
any body, prevail with a man—a madman I had 
almost said !—who could leave you at the mo- 
ment when you first opened your eyes on him! 
I saw Eustace alone in the next room while the 
doctor was in attendance on you. I tried to 
shake his obstinate distrust of your belief in his 
innocence and of my belief in his innocence by 
every argument and every appeal that an old 
friend could address to him. He had but one 
answer to give me. Reason as I might, and 
plead as I might, he still persisted in referring 
me to the Scotch Verdict.” 

** The Scotch Verdict ?” I repeated. 
is that ?” 

The major looked surprised at the question. 

‘**Have you really never heard of the Trial?” 
he said. 

** Never.” 

**T thought it strange,” he went on, ‘* when you 
told me you had found out your husband's true 
name, that the discovery appeared to have sug- 
gested no painful association to your mind. It 
is not more than three years since all England 
was talking of your husband. One can hardly 
wonder at his taking refuge, poor fellow, in an 
assumed name. Where could you have been at 
the time ?” 

** Did you say it was three years ago 

“Yea. A ; 

**T think I can explain my strange ignorance 
of what was so well known to every one else. 
Three years since, my father was alive. I was 
living with him in a country-house in Italy—up 
in the mountains, near Siena. We never saw an 
English newspaper or met with an English tiav- 
eler for weeks and weeks together. It is just 
possible that there might have been some refer- 
ence made to the Trial in my father’s letters from 
England. If there was, he never told me of it. 
Or, if he did menticn the case, I felt no interest 
in it, and forgot it again directly. Tell me— 
what has the Verdict to do with my husband's 
horrible doubt of us? Eustace is a free man. 
The Verdict was Not Guilty, ofcourse ?” 

Major Fitz-David shook his head sadly. 

** Eustace tried in Scotland,” he said. 
** There is a verdict allowed by the Scotch law, 
which (so far as I know) is not permitted by the 
laws of any other civilized country on the face 
of the earth. When the jury are in doubt wheth- 
er to condemn or acquit the prisoner brought be- 
fore them, they are permitted, in Scotland, to ex- 
press that doubt by a form of compromise. If 
there is not evidence enough, on the one hand, 
to justify them in finding a prisoner guilty, and 
not evidence enough, on the other hand, to thor- 
oughly convince them that a prisoner is innocent, 
they extricate themselves from the difficulty by 
finding a verdict of Not Proven.” 

‘*Was that the Verdict when Eustace was 
tried ?” I asked. 

ao Yes.” 

“The jury were not quite satisfied that my 
husband was guilty? and not quite satisfied that 
my husband was innocent? Is that what the 
Scotch Verdict means?” 

** That is what the Scotch Verdict means. For 
three years that doubt about him in the minds 
of the jury who tried him has stood on public 
record, 

Oh, my poor darling! 
I understood it at last. 


** Where is 


** What 


?” IT asked. 


was 


my innocent martyr! 
The false name in which 
he had married me; the terrible words he had 
spoken when he had warned me to respect his 
secret; the still more terrible doubt that he felt 
of me at that moment—it was all intelligible to 
my sympathies, it was all.clear to my under- 
standing, now. I got up again from the sofa, 
strong in a daring resolution which the Scotch 
Verdict had suddenly kindled in me—a resolu 
tion at once too sacred and too desperate to be 
confided, in the first instance, to any other than 
my husband's ear. 

** Take me to Eustace,” [ said. 
cnough to bear any thing now.” 

After one searching look at me, the major si- 
lently offered me his arm, and led me out of the 
room, 


‘Tam strong 


_—— 


CHAPTER XII 
THE 


We walked to the far end of the hall. Ma- 
jor Fitz-David opened the door of a long narrow 
room built out at the back of the house as a 
smoking-room, and extending along one side of 
the court-yard as far as the stable wall. 

My husband was alone in the room, seated 
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at the farther end of it, near the fire-place. He 
started to his feet and faced me in silence as I 
entered. The major softly closed the door on 
us and retired. Eustace never stirred a step to 
meet me. I ran to him, and threw my arms 
round his neck and kissed him. The embrace 
was not returned; the kiss was not returned. 
He passively submitted—nothing more. 

** Eustace!” I said. ‘‘ I never loved you more 
dearly than I love you at this moment! I never 
felt for you as I feel for you now!” 

He released himself deliberately from my arms. 
He signed to me with the mechanical courtesy 
of a stranger to take a chair. 

‘**'Thank you, Valeria,” he answered, in cold, 
measured tones. ‘‘ You could say no less to me, 
after what has happened; and you could say no 
more. ‘Thank you.” 

We were standing before the fire-place. He 
left me, and walked away slowly with his head 
down, apparently intending to leave the room. 
I followed him—I got before him—lI placed my- 
self between him and the door. 

** Why do you leave me?” I said. 
you speak to me in this cruel way? Are you 
angry, Eustace? My darling, if you are angry, 
I ask you to forgive me.” 

**It is I who ought to ask your pardon,” he 
replied. ‘I beg you to forgive me, Valeria, for 
having made you my wife.” 

He pronounced those words with a hopeless, 
heart-broken humility dreadful to see. [ laid 
my hand on his bosom. I said, ‘* Eustace, look 
at me.” 

He slowly lifted his eyes to my face—eyes cold 
and clear and tearless, looking at me in steady 
resignation, in immovable despair. In the utter 
wretchedness of that moment, I was like him; I 
was as quiet and as cold as my husband. He 
chilled, he froze me. 

**Is it possible,” I said, ‘‘ that you doubt my 
belief in your innocence ?” 

He left the question unanswered. He sighed 
bitterly to himself. ‘‘ Poor woman!” he said, as 
a stranger might have said, pitying me. ‘‘ Poor 
woman !” 

My heart swelled in me as if it would burst. 
I lifted my hand from his bosom, and laid it on 
his shoulder to support myself. 

**T don’t ask you to pity me, Eustace; I ask 
you to do me justice. You are not doing me 
justice. If you had trusted me with the truth 
in the days when we first knew that we loved 
each other—if you had told me all, and more 
than all that I know now—as God is my wit- 
ness, I would still have married you! Now do 
you doubt that I believe you are an innocent 
man !” 

**T don't doubt it,” he said. ** All your im- 
pulses are generous, Valeria. You are speaking 
generously and feeling generously. Don't blame 
me, my poor child, if I look on farther than you 
do; if I see what is to come—too surely to come 
—in the cruel future 

** The cruel future!” I repeated. 
you mean ?” 

** You believe in my innocence, Valeria. The 
jury who tried me doubted it—and have left 
that doubt on record. What reason have you 
for believing, in the face of the Verdict, that 1 am 
an innocent man ?” 

‘*IT want no reason! I believe in spite of the 
jury, in spite of the Verdict.” 

‘Will your friends agree with you? When 
your uncle and aunt know what has happened 
—and sooner or later they must know it—what 
will they say? They will say, ‘ He began badly ; 
he concealed from our niece that he had been 
wedded to a first wife; he married our niece un- 
der a false name. He may say he is innocent; 
but we have only his word for it. When he was 
put on his Trial, the Verdict was Not Proven. 
Not Proven wont do for us. Ifthe jury have 
done him an injustice—if he is innocent—let him 
prove it.’ That is what the world thinks and 
says of me. ‘That is what your friends will think 
and say of me. ‘lhe time is coming, Valeria, 
when you—even You—will feel that your friends 
have reason to appeal to on their side, and that 
you have no reason on yours.” 

“That time will never come!” I answered, 
warmly. ‘* You wrong me, you insult me, in 
thinking it possible!” 

He put down my hand from him, and drew 
back a step, with a bitter smile. 

‘** We have only been married a few days, 
Valeria. Your love for me is new and young. 
‘Time, which wears away all things, will wear 
away theefirst fervor of that love.” 

** Never! never!” 

He drew back from me a little farther still. 

‘Look at the world round you,” he said. 
**The happiest husbands and wives have their oc- 
casional misunderstandings and disagreements ; 
the brightest married life has its passing clouds. 
When those days come for us, the doubts and 
fears that you don't feel now will find their way 
to you then. When the clouds rise in our mar- 
ried life—when I say my first harsh word, when 
you make your first hasty reply —then, in the 
solitude of your own room, in the stillness of the 
wakeful night, you will think of my first wife's 
miserable death. You will remember that I was 
held responsible for it, and that my innocence was 
never proved. You will say to yourself, ‘ Did 
it begin, in Aer time, with a harsh word from 
him and with a hasty reply from her? Will it 
one day end with me as the jury half feared that 
it ended with her?’ Hideous questions for a 
wife to ask herself! You will stifle them; you 
will recoil from them, like a good woman, with 
horror. But when we meet the next morning 
you will be on your guard, and I shall see it, 
and know in my heart of hearts what it means. 
Imbittered by that knowledge, my next harsh 
word may be harsher still. Your next thoughts 
of me may remind you more vividly and more 
boldly that your husband was once tried as a 
poisoner, and that the question of his firet wife's 
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death was never properly cleared up. Do you 
see what materials for a domestic hell are min- 
gling for us here? Was it for nothing that I 
warned you, solemnly warned you, to draw back, 
when I found you bent on discovering the truth ? 
Can I ever be at your bedside now, when you are 
ill, and not remind you, in the most innocent 
things I do, of what happened at that other bed- 
side, in the time of that other woman whom I 
married first? If I pour out your medicine, I 
commit a suspicious action—they say I poisoned 
her in her medicine. If I bring you a cup of 
tea, [ revive the remembrance of a horrid doubt 
—they said I put the arsenic in her cup of tea. 
If I kiss you when I leave the room, I remind you 
that the prosecution accused me of kissing her, 
to save appearances and produce an effect on the 
nurse. Can we live together on such terms as 
these? No mortal creatures could support the 
misery of it. ‘his very day I said to you, ‘If 
you stir a step farther in this matter, there is an 
end of your happiness for the rest of your life. 

You have taken that step—and the end has come 
to your happiness and to mine. ‘The blight that 
cankers and kills is on you and on me for the 
rest of our lives!” 

So far I had forced myself to listen to him. 
At those last words the picture of the future that 
he was placing before me became too hideous to 
be endured. I refused to hear more. 

“*You are talking horribly,” I said. ‘“‘ At 
your age and at mine, have we done with love 
and done with hope? It is blasphemy to love 
and hope to say it!” 

** Wait till you have read the ‘Trial,” he an 
swered. ‘* You mean to read it, I suppose ?” 

** Every word of it! With a motive, Eustace, 
which you have yet to know.” 

**No motive of yours, Valeria, no love and 
hope of yours, can alter the inexorable facts. 
My first wife died poisoned; and the verdict of 
the jury has not absolutely acquitted me of the 
guilt of causing her death. As long as you were 
ignorant of that the possibilities of happiness 
were always within our reach. Now you know 
it, [ say again—our married life is at an end.” 

** No,’ I said. ** Now I know it, our married 
life has begun—begun with a new object for your 
wife’s devotion, with a new reason for your wife's 
love ” , 

** What do you mean ?” 

I went near to him again, and took his hand. 

** What did you tell me the world has said of 
you?” I asked. ‘*What did you tell me my 
friends would say of you? ‘Not Proven won't 
do for us. If the jury have done him an injus- 
tice—if he is innocent—let him prove it.’ ‘Those 
were the words you put into the mouths of my 
friends. I adopt them for mine! J say Not 
Proven won't do for me. Prove your right, 
Eustace, to a verdict of Not Guilty. Why have 
you let three years pass without doing it? Shall 
I guess why? You have waited for your wife 
to help you. Here she is, my darling, ready to 
help you with all her heart and soal. Here she 
is, with one object in life—to show the world and 
to show the Scotch Jury that her husband is an 
innocent man!” 

I had roused myself; my pulses were throb- 
bing, my voice rang through the room. Had I 
roused him? What was his answer ? 

** Read the Trial.” That was his answer. 

I seized him by the arm. In my indignation 
and my despair I shook him with all my strength. 
God forgive me, I could almost have struck him 
for the tone in which he had spoken and the look 
that he had cast on me! 

“*T have told you that I mean to read the 
Trial,” I said. ‘‘I mean to read it, line by line, 
with you. Some inexcusable mistake has been 
made. Evidence in your favor that might have 
been found has not been found, Suspicious cir- 
cumstances have not been investigated. Crafty 
people have not been watched. Eustace! the 
conviction of some dreadful oversight, commit- 
ted by you or by the persons who helped you, is 
firmly settled in my mind. ‘The resolution to 
set that vile Verdict right was the first resolution 
that came to me when I first heard of it in the 
next room. We will set it right! We must set 
it right—for your sake, for my sake, for the sake 
of our children if we are blessed with children. 
Oh, my own love, don’t look at me with those 
cold eyes! Don’t answer me in those hard tones! 
Don’t treat me as if I was talking ignorantly and 
madly of something that can never be!” 

Still I never roused him. His next words were 
spoken compassionately rather than coldly—that 
was all. 

**My defense was undertaken by the greatest 
lawyers in the land,” he said. ‘* After such men 
have done their utmost, and have failed—my 
poor Valeria, what can you, what can I, do? 
We can only submit.” 

** Never!” I cried. ‘‘The greatest lawyers 
are mortal men ; the greatest lawyers have made 
mistakes before now. You can’t deny that.” 

** Read the Trial.” For the third time he said 
those cruel words, and said no more. 

In utter despair of moving him—feeling keen 
ly, bitterly (if I must own it) his merciless su- 
periority to all that I had said to him in the hon 
est fervor of my devotion and my love—I thought 
of Major Fitz-David as a last resort. In the dis- 
ordered state of my mind at that moment it made 
no difference to me that the major had already 
tried to reason with him, and had failed. In the 
face of the facts I had a blind belief in the influ- 
ence of his old friend, if his old friend could only 
be prevailed upon to support my view. 

** Wait for me one moment,” I said. ‘* I want 
you to hear another opinion besides mine.” 

I left him, and returned to the study. Major 
Fitz-David was not there. I knocked at the 
door of communication with the front-room. It 
was opened instantly by the major himself. The 
doctor had gone away. Benjamin still remained 
in the room. 

“Will you come and speak to Eustace?” I 
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began. 
tO say —” 
Before I could add a word more I heard th« 
house door opened and closed. Major Fitz-David 
and Benjamin heard it too. They looked at each 
other in silence. 
I ran back, before the major could stop me, to 
the room in which I had seen Eustace. 
empty. My husband had left the house. 
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It was 
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A “STATESMAN’S” RETREAT. 

Tue story of the infamous “ Ring,” and its 
shameless chief, that for years held New York in 
its clutches, and grew rich by plundering the 
people, is too well known to our readers to be 
recapitulated in detail in connection with the 
startling exposé of the Penitentiary life of the 
deposed ** Boss” afforded by the series of sketch- 
es given on page 952. No parallel to that story 
ean be found in history. By a series of crimes 
and usurpations that will seem incredible to read- 
ers of another generation, except on the theory 
that the people of New York had forgotten their 
manhood and their duty, and voluntarily relin 
quished all the prerogatives of free citizens of a 
free State, the Ring seized upon the govern- 
ernment and the revenues of the city and the 
State, and with an audacity born of successful 
crime even stretched forth its hand to clutch the 
power of the general government. The people 
stood as if paralyzed or sunken in fatal apathy 
while these bold usurpers carried every thin 
before them with a high hand. ‘The extent « 
their depredations upon the public treasury was 
absolutely appalling. Lest we should be deemed 
guilty of exaggeration, we take the following of- 
ficial statement from a communication recently 
made by Comptroller ANprew H. Green in re- 
gard to the municipal debt of the city of New 


York: 


“While this and kindred subjects affecting the credit 
and welfare of the city are ripe for discussion and leg- 
islative treatment, it should not be forgotten that the 
burdens which we inherit from the past have heen 
to a greater extent due to official criminality than to 
any other cause. The city debt wae increased by 
$61,000,000, or, by adding the floating debt, since lig- 
uidated, by $81,000,000, in two years eight and a haif 
months—from January 1, 1569, to September 16, 1871. 
More than $25,000,000 of this sum were taken from the 
treasury without equivalent; and although the evi- 
dence has been tracked out, with infinite labor, in 
spite of obstacles and opposition—though that evi- 
dence is as irresistible as mathematical demonstra- 
tion—yet not one of the sharers in this unparalleled 
plunder has been compelled to make restitution to the 
extent of one dollar. 

“Very respectfully, 
“ Anprew H. Gregn.” 


f 


[Signed] 

Witriam M. Tween was the ruling spirit of 
the Ring. He was rightly dubbed ‘‘the Boss,” 
for he had his own way in every thing. His enor- 
mous power was equaled only by his anscrupu- 
lous use of it. ‘lhe Governor and the Legislature 
were tamely subservient to his will, judges on the 
bench were his willing tools, and eminent law- 
yers were his creatures. He corrupted the press, 
he kept armed bullies in his pay. So great was 
his corrupt influence that only a few months 
previous to his downfall and conviction as a 
felon it was proposed to put his statue in Cen- 
tral Park. He even matured a plan to seize 
upon the Park, and erect palaces for himself and 
his friends in the most desirable portions of those 
grounds. When independent journals exposed 
the infamy of his career and endeavored to 
rouse the people to a sense of their peril, the 
Boss sneeringly asked, ‘* What are you going to 
do about it ?” 

The answer came sooner than he expected 
The exposures first given through the New York 
Times, emphasized by Mr. Nast’s vigorous and 
admirable cartoons in Harper's Weekly, roused 
the whole decent community, and the work of 
reform and overthrow was begun in thorough 
earnest. But even while his party sustained sig- 
nal defeat, and many of his weaker confederates 
fled from the vengeance of the people, Twreep 
himself was sustained by his own constituency, 
and defied public opinion. His stolen wealth 
enabled him to retain the services of able law- 
vers, and for some time he evaded the grasp of 
the law. But at length he was brought to bay, 
tried before an upright judge and an impartial 
jury of his fellow-citizens, convicted of the enor 
mous crimes which he had committed with such 
amazing audacity, and sentenced to a long term 
of imprisonment. 

In passing sentence upon the prisoner, Judge 
Davis, after referring to the several offices of 
t-ast which Tweep had filled, thus forcibly de- 
picted the crimes of which he had been guilty: 
**You saw fit to pervert the opportunities you 
possessed and the powers with which you were 
clothed in a manner more wicked, more infa- 
mous, and more outrageous than anv instance 
of a like character which the whole history of 
the civilized world contains. Instead of protect 
ing the public, you plundered it. Instead of 
standing guard when the law placed you over 
the treasury of your county, you threw that treas 
ury open not merely to your own rapacity, but 
also to the avarice of vour associates, under cir- 
cumstances which make it transparent that you 
were engaged in a concerted conspiracy to plun- 
er the treasury of the county, in which yourself 
and your associates in crime were principally to 
benefit. The evidence on the subject can leave 
no manner of doubt on the minds of any. The 
commencement of it all was the entering by y 
on those duties as President of the Board of 
Audit on the 5th of May [1870], the date of the 
organization of the board. ‘The very next day 
after that your career of plunder began—the 6th 
of May—and from that day forward consecutive 
ly till the whole 190 accounts before that board 
had been audited and certified, and warrants is 
sued and the money paid, the evidence is con 
clusive that the whole proceeding was instituted 
to carry out a concerted plan to enrich yourself 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW—THE BETTER 


“The Nations are fast becoming so Civilized as to feel that there is 4 Better W: 
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-THE BETTER WAY.—[Ser Pacer 942.] 


ere 18 4 Better Way to settle their difficulties than by fighting.”—U. 8. Grarr. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


NOVEMBER 
8.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
15.—T wenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
22.—Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
29.—Firet Sunday in Advent. 
80.—St. Andrew. 


DECEMBER. 
6.—Second Sunday in Advent. 
13.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
20.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 21.—St. Thomas. 
Friday, 25. —Christmas. 
Saturday, 26.—St. Stephen. 
Sunday, 27.—First Sunday after Christmas; St. 
John the Evangelist. 
28.—Holy Innocenta. 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Monday, 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 


Monday, 


THE proceedings of the Long Island Baptist 
Association in the case of the Lee Avenue 
Church have no further effect than a withdraw- 
al of fellowship. Buptist churches are Congre- 
gational, and therefore entirely independent of 
each other. They unite mainly for the promo- 
tion of missions and education, but have no au- 
thority over each other whatever. As already 
stated, a new association, with open communion 
principles, is likely to be the result of the sepa- 
ration. 

In the Protestant Episcopal Convention the 
rejection of the Rey. Dr. Seymour as Bishop of 
Illinois has been followed by the passage, in the 
House of Deputies, of resolutions condemnato- 
ry of ritualism. They are so important that we 
give their text: 

** Resolved (the House of Bishops concurring), That 
the following additional section be added fo Canon 20, 
Title L., ‘Of the use of the Book of Common Prayer.’ 

+ “Seerton 2 (1) If any bishop have reason to believe, 
or if complaint be made to him in writing by two or 
more of his presbyters, that ceremonies or practices 
during the celebration of the Holy Communion not or- 
dainec or authorized in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and setting forth or symbolizing erroneous or doubt- 
ful doctrines, have been introduced into a parish with- 
in his jurisdiction—and as examples the following are 
declared to be considered as such: (a) The use of in- 
cense; (>) the placing, or carrying, or retaining a cru- 
cifix in any part of the place of public worship; (ce) 
the elevation of the elements in the Holy Communion 
in such manner as to expose them to the view of the 
people as objects toward which adoration is to be 
made; (d) any act of adoration of or toward the ele- 
ments in the Holy Communion, such as bowings, pros- 
trations, gennflections, and all such like acta not au- 
thorized or allowed by the rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer—it shall be the duty of such bishop 
to summon the Standing Committee as his council of 
advice, and with them to investigate the matter. 

(2) If after investigation it shall appear to the 
bishop and the Standing Committee that erroneous or 
doubtful doctrines have in fact been set forth or sym- 
bolized by ceremonies or practices not ordained or 
authorized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the 
bishop, by instrument of writing under bis hand, to 
admonish the minister of the parish to discontinue 
euch practices or ceremonies; and if the minister shall 
disregard such admonition, it shall be the duty of the 
Standing Committee to cause him to be tried for a 
breach of his ordination vow; provided, that nothin 

herein contained shall prevent the presentment, trial, 
and punishment of any minister under the provisions 
of section 1 of Canon 2, Title IL, of the Digest. 

(3) In all investigations under the provisions of 
this canon the minister whose acts or practices are 
the subject-matter of the investigation shall be noti- 
fied, and have opportunity to be heard in his defense ; 
the charges preferred and the findings of the bishop 
and Standing Committee shall be in writing, and a 
record shall be kept of the proceedings in the case.” 


On these the vote was taken, after a very full 
debate, and stood, clergy, 38 dioceses for, 2 
against, and 1 divided; laity, 84 dioceses for, 3 
against, and 1 divided, making a total vote of 72 
for, 5 against, and 2 divided. The revised Hym- 
nal, as reported by the committee appointed at 
the Convention of 1871, was adopted by the 
House of Deputies. A report was made against 
the recognition of the Order of Deaconeeses by 
the Convention; it was deemed best to let each 
diocese act upon this subject in accordance with 
itsown judgment. The House of Bishops nom- 
inated the Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER C. GARRETT as 
Missionary Bishop of Northern Texas, the Rev. 
Dr. R. W. B. Ex.tiotr for Western Texas, and 
the Rev. Dr. J. H. D. Wixerie_p for Northern 
California, These nominations have been con- 
firmed 

The Tabernacle Lay College of Brooklyn, of 
which the Rey. Dr. TaLMace is president, was 
opened October 28 with appropriate exercises 
Four hundred students have been enrolled for 
the present session Additional protessors have 
been engaged, and the facilities of the college 
enlarged. Its design is to prepare laymen for 
Christfan work. The classes meet every even 
ing except Saturdays and Sundays. Dr. Tas- 
MAGE named the Hon. Gasnerte De Witt and 
the Hon. WiiutaM E. DonGe as important bene- 
factors of the institution 


The Memphis Baptist states that there are 
164,292 Baptists in Georgia, of Whom 68,443 are 
blacks, and 95,849 whites 

Turkish intolerance has broken ont in Monte 
negro. Eight or more Christians in Patgoritza 
have been murdered, and others compelled to 
flee to the mountains for safety. The Turkish 
government has ordered the arrest of the mur 
lerers, and the great powers of Europe, it is re 
ported, have insisted on their punishmeut. 


Nothing is a more marked characteristic of 
our times than efforts made by Christians of the 
same creeds, though of diverse nationalities, to 
come into association with each other The 

ional Unitarian Conference, which met re 
rently at Saratoga, adopted measures looking 
to the cultivation of fraternity with Unitarians 
lover the world. It was determined to estab 

h a closer association with the Protestantin 
Verein of Germany. The meeting of the Verein 
took place, according \o appointment, at Wies 





baden, September 28. There were present dele 
gates from thirty-nine branch associations. En 
glish Unitarianism was represented by the Rev 
S. A. STeInTHAL, American by the Revs. Messrs 
Fisu and M‘Cautey. There were also present 


two members of the Brahmo Somaj of India 
Addresses were delivered at the opening meet 
ng by Pastor Scnroeper, Professor BLunt- 
caul, of Heidelberg, president of the Verein, 
nd a great authority in international law. A 














friendly telegram was sent to Dr. SCHENKEL, 
who was not able, on account of illness, to be 
present. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, recently de- 
scribed the ‘** Free Religious Association” thus: 
‘ The Free Religionists, as a body, are not the- 
ists. Although individual members are devout 
men and women, their association neither affirms 
nor denies the existence of a God. This is one 
of their open questions; and avowed atheists 
are members of the association in good and reg- 
ular standing.’” Mr. ABpor, the editor of the 
Index, accepts this description as correct. 


Two of the papal cardinals are reported ill. 
Cardinal AmaT has had a second stroke of apo- 
ylexy, but is not in immediate danger. Cardinal 
Je Lucca is also feeble. 

In its conflict with modern civilization the 
Roman Catholic Church is availing itself of the 
help of the working-men of the world. The 
Catholic working-men’s clubs in Germany have 
become so nuimerous that they have attracted 
the attention of the government. Some of them 
have been suppressed. In a recent Catholic pub- 
lication their objects are stated thus: It is ‘‘ the 
great end of our working-men’s associations to 
cause the laborer to draw near to Jesus Christ, 
to make him look upon the humble Artisan of 
Nazareth as his only true friend, and to seek in 
the Church the practical solation of those per- 
plexing problems which are connected with their 
state of life. In a word, they must strive to give 
the laboring classes a thorough Catholic education— 
first their children in the schools, then the youth 
by patronizing and forming for their benefit pi- 
ous associations, and lastly, organizing, under 
the guidance of the Church, eocieties and model 
reunions in which the men, bound together by 
a common interest, may work more effectively 
for a common end, their own and their religion’s 
triumph.” 


There is no more useful body among the 
German population of the United States than 


the Evangelical Association, or “‘ Albrights,” as 


they are popularly called. They are a Method- 
ist body, and adhere very closely to the doc- 
trines and discipline of Jonn Wrs.Ley. On the 
8th of October they dedicated their new pub- 
lishing house in Cleveland. The building is a 
large structure, and is indicative of the great 
prosperity of the Church. The association sus- 
tains a missionary society with an annual reve 
nue of $70,000, two weekly papers, one of which 
has a circulation of 19,000 copies, and numbers 
nearly 90,000 communicants. 

The organization of a national Catholic Church 
in Switzerland has made further progress. On 
September 21 the fourth assembly of Liberal 
Catholics met at Olten to take measures for the 
creation of a national Synod. The preceding 
assembly met at Berne on the 14th of June last, 
and adopted the first seven paragraphs of a new 
ecclesiastical constitution. At the September 
meeting the draft of the constitution was com- 
pleted. Its principal provisions are these: The 
Church is based on the parishes and local asso- 
ciations, which possess in the Synod the organ 
of their authority. The Synod will meet yearly ; 
it will have authority not only to appoint, but 
to revoke the appointment of the bishop. A 
two-thirds vote will, however, be necessary to 
make the ‘‘ sentence of revocation”’ valid. The 
Synod will be composed of all Catholic priests 
of Switzerland exercising official functions, and 
lay delegates from the parishes. This consti 
tution now awaits formal adoption. Public 
opinion points to M. Herzoa, curé of Olten, as 
likely to be the first bishop of the Swiss Liberal 
Catholic Church. 


From Germany the items of ecclesiastical intel- 
ligence are not numerous. Count von Arnim, 
who was imprisoned for the retention of diplo- 
matic papers claimed by Prince Bismarck, has 
been released on bail. The papers in question 
are a part of the correspondence between him 
and the prince at the time of the Vatican Coun 
cil. The Vienna paper in which some of the 
prince’s dispatches were surreptitiously publish- 
ed refuses to make any disclosures. The Cor- 
rectional Tribunal of Treves has discharged Bish- 
op EBERHARD on the ground that the confisca- 
tien of his revenues and his imprisonment have 
satisfied the penalty imposed on him. The Civil 
Marriage Law went into effect October 1. Car- 
dinal Rauscuer, Archbishop of Vienna, has 
made a most passionate address to his people 
against the ecclesiastical legislation of Germany. 

The Russian Minister of the Interior has issued 
a circular stating that young men desirous of 
joining monastic orders can not do so until they 
have reached military age. Even then they must 
obtain by lot exemption from military service. 
The government, it is said, will concede civil 
marriage to the dissenters, who as a rele refuse 
to be married by the state church priests. 

The annual meeting of the Irish Catholic Be- 
nevolent Union of the United States was held 
in the city of Baltimore, October 22. This body 
is composed of delegags from the State unions 
throughout the country Of the resolutions 
adopted the most noticeable was one declaring 
that it is not advisable now to encourage Irish 
immigration to the United States, and that means 
be devised to provide work for the Irish at 
home. It was also resolved to promote Catho- 
lic schools, and to adopt the 8th of December 
as the anniversary day of the union. The next 
convention will be held in Rochester, New York, 
the third Monday of October, 1875, 


On the 13th of October the eleventh annu 
al convention of the Sunday-school Associa 
tion of Canada was opened at Brantford. The 
generai secretary reported that the internation 


al series of lessons has been largely adopted 
throughout the Dominion. The total number 
of Sunday-schools in Canada was re ported to be 
4404, with 35.745 teachers and 371.381 scholars 
Of this total 1761 are Methodist, 650 
Presbyterian of England 


achools 
», and 455 Church 


The treaty made by England with the Sultan 
of Zanzibar for the suppression of the slave-trade 
has not had the effect anticipated. The trade is 
in the hands of Mohammedans, by whose relig- 
ion it is sanctioned, It is estimated that as 
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many as 70,000 persons in East Africa are an- 
nually carried off as slaves. In enslaving this 
number several hundred thousand persons are 
slaughtered. 


— 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Aearn from Nebraska comes the cry of the people. 
It is not the mere fear of suffering—although that has 
long bung over them—but the sad tale of actual star- 
vation from lack of food, which is borne across the 
country from the poor pioneers on the western border 
of Nebraska. In the very heart of a grain-growing 
country not less than seven thousand people are in a 
state of terrible destitution, resulting from the ravages 
of the grasshoppers. It is impossible for them to ob- 
tain food, and they need clothing for the severe winter 
which is fast approaching. In many counties two- 
thirds of the people are lacking all the necessaries of 
life. Prompt measures have been adopted in many 
cities for the relief of these unfortunates. 


Facts and figures in regard to the forests of the 
United States are rather startling. Looking backward 
a few years, and noting the rapid destruction of mag- 
nificent forest growths, there is reason to fear that in 
a brief time thie grand source of wealth and health 
will be utterly exhausted. The one really great tract 
of timber remaining in the United States consists of 
about one-half of Washington Territory and one- 
third of Oregon. California has perhaps half a mill- 
ion acres of forest land, but the axe is busy there, as 
it is also among the forests of Michigan and Minneso- 
ta. Itis said that 50,000 acres of Wisconsin timber are 
annually cut to supply the markets of Kansas and Ne- 
braska alone. The millions of ties annually ueed on 
railroads, in construction and repair, cause the leveling 
of at least 150,000 acres of trees. Fences, especially 
in the Western part of the country, consume an enor- 
mous number of trees; and all the time the felling of 
forests and the burning of trees to prepare land for 
cultivation goes on rapidly. The only considerable 
forest remaining in New York is the Adirondack re- 
gion. Some efficient laws for the preservation of for- 
ests might well be enacted in all parts of our country. 


Among the valuable and curious relics of antiquity 
which have been brought to light during a few past 
years at Rome in the progress of public building and 
restoration are a number of writing tablets and a 
large quantity of forks. The Roman writing tablet 
was made of ivory covered with wax, and the writing 
was executed by means of a sharp-pointed stick. On 
one of the tablets recently discovered some writing 
remains which shows that it belonged to Licinius, a 
favorite of Julius Cesar, who was made Governor of 
Gaul by that emperor. The forke are of silver, two- 
pronged, with handles of elegant design. 


Now it is suggested that Shakspeare’s birth-place be 
removed to a more acceptable locality. Poor Shaks- 
peare! 





A young danghter of Madame Jenny Van Zandt is 
said to be gifted with a remarkable voice, from which 
much is expected after a few years of cultivation. 
The London impresario, Mapleson, offers to give her 
four years’ instruction under the most eminent Italian 
masters, during which time she will receive £400 per 
year, on condition that a contract is signed by which 
he will have her services for six years from the time 
she is prepared for her début in opera. 


“ Boston,” remarks the Journal of that city, “ has 
not yet digested Brighton, West Roxbury, and Charles- 
town.” Yet there are many who want her to swallow 
Chelsea and Winthrop. Such a heavy meal may pro- 
duce dyspepsia. As to Chelsea and Winthrop, wise 
people of the “Hub” shake their heads, and think 
they may find that “‘ being tag to a big kite is not half 


so satisfactory as being a smaller kite with an inde- | 


pendent string.” 





Egypt is likely to become a fashionable resort now 
that facilities of communication have increased and 
hotels have improved. The Empress of Russia and 
the Empress of Austria expect to pass the winter 
there. 





English people begin to realize that the proximity 
of large stores of gunpowder and other explosive ma- 
terials to thickly populated neighborhoods is danger- 
ous. They are thoroughly aroused, and urge the im- 
mediate adoption of precautionary measures. 


Cold weather has commenced early in Paris, and 
there is a good deal of distress among the poor. Nu- 
merous appeals for charity have been posted by the 
Bureau of Bienfaisance. 


Some of the laws of Paris are worth importing into 
this country. In many branches of business honesty 
is enforced. If a jeweler sells plated or washed arti- 
cles, he is obliged to label them “imitation.” If a 
grocer is detected in selling adulterated articles for 
genuine, he is not only fined, but is obliged to expose 
a placard in his store stating that fact. Manufacturers 
of confectionery can only use the kinds and quantities 
of coloring matter prescribed by ordinance. Such reg- 
ulations as these would fall heavily upon some kinds 
of business of this country. 





A few years ago rich coal deposits were discovered 
in Russia in the territory of the Cossacks of the Don. 
These have been developed to a considerable extent, 
although the difficulty of transportation to the Sea of 
Azof and the Dnieper, the sparsity of the population, 
and the unfitness for mining operations of tribes ac- 
customed for centuries to husbandry, are ‘ikely for a 
long time to hinder the extension of this traffic. 


An exchange informs us that the authorship of Beaw- 
tiful Snow has at length been definitely settled. It is 
by J. Frost. 

On January 1, 1801, Ceres, the firat asteroid, was dis- 
covered. The number now known fs 187; and more 
are awaiting discovery, no doubt. 


The history of Bismarck's coat of mail is given in 
an Austrian journal. It appears that in 1866 a young 
Hungarian baron visited Bismarck, and informed him 
that he had invented a bullet-proof shirt of mail. He 
added that he wore a shirt of the kind, and requested 

sisemarck to test it. The Chancellor ie not a man to 
be trifled with, and seeing he had not a fool before 
him, seized his revolver and fired five shots success- 
ively at his visitor, The latter remained unharmed 
and immovable, but the bullets strnck him and fell to 
the ground. Hereupon he showed his invention. It 
was a shirt of many folds sewn together. ‘Bhe elas- 


————————— 
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ticity and denseness of the stuff gave it gnch a power 
of resistance. The Hungarian nobleman now advised 
the Chancellor to accept of his invention, and when 
the latter inquired what was to be the price of it, he 
said, “ Beat the Austrians.” ‘“‘ We shall do that in all 
cases,” replied Bismarck. Some days after this occur- 
rence an attempt was made on Bismarck’s life, five 
shots being fired at a distance of two or three paces 
only. The newspapers stated that the Chancellor ap- 
peared quiet, cooi, and even smiled while being shot 
at. Not one of the bullets had hurt him. 





Mes Fils is the name of a little book by Victor Hugo 
which has just appeared in Paris. The Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Telegraph writes in re- 
gard to it: 

“Tt is now four years since Charles Hugo died at 
Bordeaux; ten months since Francois-Victor died in 
Paris. They beth perished at the same age—forty- 
five years. The poet’s only daughter, Leopoldine, was 
drowned near Havre. It is said that the work con- 
tains an expression of M. Hngo’s creed, in much the 
same terms as M. Louis Blanc defined it at the grave 
of his youngest son. The goodness of God and the 
immortality of the soul are nearly all ite conditions ; 
but they are set forth in the peroration with an elo- 
quence and a conviction which will not, perhaps, be 
wholly approved by some of M. Hugo's friends. But 
a man who has read with intelligence the great works 
on which has been built up that world-wide reputa- 
tion will not be astonished by the disclosure. Care- 
less and prejudiced must they be who find atheism in 
the productions of any genius that has been blessed 
with a tinge of fancy.” 


Artists have been invited by the Sumner Memorial 


| Committee of Boston to send in models for a portrait 








statue of Charles Sumner before May 1, 1875. Three 
prizes of $500 each will be given for the designs pre- 
ferred, whether either be adopted for the statue or not. 
The statue is to be a sitting figure, in marble or bronze. 


English-printed journals are allowed to pass into 
France without examination, but all others are delay- 
ed or possibly stopped altogether. Once a week there 
is a literary execution. Confiscated books and news- 
papers are put into large canvas bags, which are sealed 
and numbered. After they have been checked off 
they are passed into hot-water tanks, where the con- 
tents are soaked for a couple cf hours. The indescrib- 
able compound is next removed to a pent-house, wher: 
a vast iron mortar reduces what is left of these hetero- 
dox opinions to a uniform pulp. 


The Paris Mint has just coined 10,000 francs’ worth 
of centimes, which have been put into immediate cir- 
culation, as there was a great lack of small change 
A centime is about one-tenth of a penny. In this 
country there is nothing to be bought for such a tri- 
fling sum, but not so in France. 


Discouraging reports have been circulated about the 
colony of New Sweden, Maine, but they are pro- 
nounced to be without proper foundation. Some 
drawbacks have occurred, but on the whole the colo- 
nists are doing well, are happy in their homes, and en- 
couraged with the prospects before them. 


Cremation does not “take” in England. One of the 
town commissioners in West Hartlepool having ex- 
pressed some views in favor of this method of dispos- 
ing of the dead, about two hundred women, mostly of 
the working classes, forced their way into the assembly - 
room of the commissioners, and expressed their unit- 
ed opposition. The meeting was broken up amidst cries 
of “ Burn Turnbull” (that being the name of the op- 
probrious commissioner), “‘ Let him taste it first,” etc. 





The Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor is nearly 
completed, and is described as exceedingly beautiful. 


M. Paraf is the first discoverer of a method of doing 
without rain—he has solved the problem of artificial ir- 
rigation. He is known as a successful chemist and 
inventor. Those who wish to know more of him 
may be informed that he is a pupil of the College of 
France, and a fellow-associate with Professor Schiitz- 
enberger. M. Paraf knew that the air is full of moist- 
ure, and he knew that chlorice of calcium would at- 
tract and condense it. He has applied this chloride 
on sand-hills, on grass, on all sorts of soil, successfully, 
and has ascertained that it will produce the irrigation 
of land more cheaply and efficiently than any other ar- 
tificial methods. One of M. Paraf's applications will 
produce and retain abundant moisture for three days, 
when the same amount of water introduced by ordi- 
nary methods will evaporate in one hour. M. Paraf 
states that his preparation is less expensive than canal 
irrigation, and believes that it will not only produce 
two blades of grass where but one now grows, but will 
render possible fields, meadows, and prosperity where 
now there is nothing but sand and desert waste. 


SIR HANBURY’S BEQUEST. 
By tue Avcruor or “ Lapy Avpury’s Seoret,” eto. 
L—IN THE HEXAM LIBRARY 


Tue great northern metropolis, Loomborough, 
is one of the wealthiest provincial cities in the 
United Kingdom. Its public buildings are pala 
tial. Its law courts, town-hall, exchange, club- 
houses, warehouses, emporiums, boast an archi- 
tectural magnificence which puts all other pro- 
vincial cities to the blush. Its cathedral appears 
to have been neglected, and allowed to run to 
seed, as it were, for the last three hundred years; 
but that is a detail. Municipal authorities can 
not do every thing; and the dinginess of the 
cathedral brings out the freshness and sharpness 
of that grand example of the Pointed Gothic or- 
der near at hand, the Law Courts, 

Throughout the city there is an all-pervading 
air of wealth. One can see at a glance that a 
million of money is as easily forth-coming in 
Loomboronugh as a few paltry thousands else- 
where. You have only to convince Loombor- 
ough that the million is required for the main- 
tenance of her glory, and there it is, in ready 
money, waiting for the architect's certificate. 

Time was when Loomborough was a quiet 
country town, ringed in with green fields and 
humble rustic villages, a clear blue river wind- 
ing through it, and the sweet summer air unpol- 
luted by smoke. But within the last century 
Loomborough has swollen into a brick-and-mor- 
tar octopus, and with each of its hungry suckers 
has absorbed a village, till the names of those 
outlying hamlets alone are left, and now serve to 
distinguish some of the busiest, richest, dirtiest, 
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smokiest, and most crowded quarters of the vast | 
city. 

Of Loomborongh as it was a hundred and thir 
ty years ago—in the days of the famous forty- 


five, for instance—it is difficult wadays to find 





a trace, save in some curious old print exhibited 
with proud humility by a Loomborough print 
seller. Yet there is just one little bit of the 
great city which has an old-world look even to- | 
day and suggests to one’s fancy the quiet pro 


vincial town of the there is just one build- 





ing which no sacrilegious hand has improved 
a building 
1, and is as 
dern edifice of Tudor or Gothic 
hing to be unlike 


ginal quaint beauty 


away from its o 
which 





1 belongs to the age of Elizabetl 


unlike any m 


shool as it is possible for 


Ss 


another 


rhis is Sir Hanbury Hexam’s Library—a rich 


collection of black-letter books left to the city 
of Loomborough by a wealthy citizen of the 
Elizabethan age, with funds for the mainte 
nance of the same, and power to add to their 


accordance with certain rules made 


and a building to contain the same, 





and provided 
and to be used as a public reading-room, open 
every d ty except S inday, free of to the 
inhabitants of Loomborough. Sir Hanbury also 
established a college for the youth of the city, 
and an estate amply sufficient 
for its maintenance Phere, in a wide yard un 
yw of the dingy old cathedral, 
the s hool, tall and 
and looking of later date than the 
library, the quaintest, most curious old place that | 
a student need wish to enter—a long low build- 

ng, with all and 

jueer little winding stairs; time-blackened oak 

that might pass tor 
that a man of middle height may touch with his 


charge, 


endowed it with 


der the shad stand 


the two buildings square, 


ibrary; the 


manner of narrow passages 


paneling ebony; ceilings 


mand; narrow recessed chambers, like loose 
boxes, where the books are stored in a severe | 
gloom, appropriate rather to meditation than 


—for 
through the one narrow window which illumines 
These small are 
fenced off by carved open-work oak doors, kept 
religiously locked. Here in their partic 
you may find the old chroniclers, the fathers of 
the church, Homer and 
in his various a i 
all the mighty spirits of departed learning, each 
like a hermit in his particular cave 


One of the 


study 


it is but a dusky light that creeps in 


each several recess divisions 


ular den 
his translators, Rabelais 


d numerous editions, Bacon— 


or cell 

labyrinthine passages leads to the 

public reading-room, where the student-world of 

Loomborough is to be seen on a winter's day 

represented by three grim-looking men—two 

gaunt and elderly 
| 





one young, but singular of 


aspect, with elf-locks streaming over his greasy 


Taking the editions of Homer we 
have looked at up 


may safely say there are 


coat collar. 


rougl 
six for each « 


stairs, at a 1 guess we 


f the three 








students. One of the grim elders has surround. | 
ed himself with stacks of brown leather-covered | 


tomes, as if he were anxious to get a good penu- 
nyworth out of Sir . The 
other has drawn his ancient arm-chair close to | 
the wide cavernous hearth, where a mighty sea 
glorious in a vast iron 
man overt an } 


Hanbury’s be juest. 


coal fire roars red and 
grate The young 

folio in a nook apart—a recess in 
] 


there is an old painted window, looking into the 


muses open 


leep which 


tony yard, and coloring the gray December light. 


The room has evidently been unaltered since 
Sir Hanbury devised it to his fellow 
The low ceiling, the black and polished paneling, 
a clumsy oak table here 


citizens, 


ind there, a carved oak 
et of ponderous design, a buffet in the same 
t curious eight-day cloch 
dence of their age 
Hexam himself, an ol 
pointed beard, and black velvet skull-cap, surveys 
the students from his portrait over the high oak 





, all carry the evi- 
Sir Hanbury 


1 man with a severe visage, 


upon them 


mantel-piece, and seems to glower upon them in 


the 1 ly firelight. 

[here is no pleasanter contrast imaginable 
than to pass from the b isk, busy, prosperous, 
monev-getting modern city a few yards away to 
this sileat dusky retreat, where one might fancy 


the lord of Verulam musing over the use of de- 


ction and hypothesis, or meditating the more 


practic al question of how to preserve dead poul- 
try by stuffing fowls with snow 


Into this sombre ap certain De 


riment on a 


cember afternoon, about ten vears ago, came a 








young man vho i » have but littie in 
mi 1 with the student at the table or 
the gaunt idler | the fire—a young man | 
and a tall, straight 


with a bright, handsome face, 
j 


figure clad in garments which had a certain un 


English look, and were by no means too new. 
The dark blue overcoat looked as if it had been 
worn to the verge of shabbiness, and the care- 
fully brushed hat betokened that care which a 
man gives to his wardrobe who knows not when 
and how he may be able to replenish it. The 
three students glanced at the stranger as if they 
inwardly resented his intrusion Che strange 
surveyed them critically, as if they had been 
three peripatetic folios dingily bound, like the 


books on the shelves in the long narrow cham- 


he had just 





bers on the upper story, from which 


descended, followed by one of tl 





ifficials carry- 
ing half a dozen volumes 
rhe official deposite one of the 


adisen raged tables and departed The 


d his load on 
stran 
walked round the room, ked through 

painted window, across which the snow-flakes 


ny vard beyond, 





the 


ifting, whitening the st 


contemplated Sir Har 


were dl 
bury s portrait, and warm- 
ed his hands at the ldvy blaze—the fire-wor- 


shiper pushing his chair back half an inch or so 


to make way for m, Wi a discontented look 
** Delicious old plac sani ti are 

turning to the fire-w hiper with a pl uit 

smile *‘charmin etreat tor the studious 


Do you come here ofien. Sir ? 


“Every day, except Sundays, in winter,” | 


growled the fire-worshiper 
** And our friend with the pile of books ?”’ 


HARPER'S 


asked the stranger, with a backward glance ai 
the table in a corner where the second grim 


1 a rampart of dingy volumes 







elder sat behi 

**Everv d 
round,” answered the fire-worshiper, gloomily 
‘* He's writing a book al 
with a critical analysis of all t 
Daniel down to Dr. ¢ 
give him 
thank him or think any better of him for 


iless he’s a mad- 


1e prophets, fron 
mming. Nobody 
evel any money for it; nobody wi 
ever 1 
having written it ; no printer, ut 
man, will ever be found to print a page of it. 
But he seems to enjoy writing it,” with a jerk 
of his head in 
‘* He's been at it forty 
** And he?” asked the stranger, with a look 
toward the youthful muser 


the direction of 


the student. 


years 


, who was gently doz 
ing ove! that open folio 
**Oh, he’s a local px 


read the classics, 


ret He comes here to 


He sleeps a good deal, I ob- 








serve, but | dare say his ideas come to him that 
way. He contributes short poems t news- 
papers gratis, and lives on his friends.” 


The stranger sighed, and strolled away from 


the fire He seated himself at 
the had plac xl his books, opened ne 
of them, a Horace, and tried to read 

Unhappily there are conditions of the mind 
in which 4 


power 


the table where 


librarian 


philosophic poetry loses its soothing 
his young man had his own troubles 
to think about, very real, very near, staring him 
in the face, jogging him by the elbow. Fate 
took the shape of the inexorable policeman, al 
ways urging him to move on. For him 
was no tarrying at street corners, no shelter for 
him beneath the dark arches of life. 

Presently he took a roll of paper from his 
pocket—the establishment found pen and ink 
and began to write, stooping over the page, his 
pen dashing along with fiery speed, writing as a 
man writes who pours his heart out 


there 


upon paper. 
It was a letter evidently, but what a letter 
six sheets of Bath post covered with that black 
bold caligraphy. When he had signed his name 
at the bottom of the last page he looked at the 
scattered sheets dubiously, as if debating wheth 
er he should read their contents 

** No,” he muttered to himself. ‘‘If I 
them I should change my mind and tear them 
up.” 

He folded the sheets hastily, thrust the clum 
sy budget into a big official-looking envelope, 


read 


and addressed it to 
Miss Hexaw, 

Hexvam Park, near Loomborough 

It had been almost too dark for him 
the address in the dusky corner where he sat, 
but glancing toward the painted window he saw 
that the deep recess which it lighted was vacant 
Phe local had gone home to tea 
grim elders had departed 
the 


to write 


poet The 
rhe room was empty 
‘So much better,” muttered the 
‘* T shall have a quiet half hour before the 
place closes,” 

He had a vague idea that the Hex 
closed at six o'clock all the year round, but had 
not troubled himself to verify that impression 

He went to the recess, took his Horace to the 


window, and began to pore over the large, old 
fashioned type 


young 
man ; 


am Library 








| But at four o'¢lock on a De 
cember afternoon there was not light enough in 
The 
distant street lamps shone redly across the inter 
vening gulf of darkness The Hexam scholars 
were whooping in the stony yard Che young 
man looked at them through a bit of ruby glass 
the real old ruby—in the painted window, 
yawned, sat down in the comfortable old oak 
chair, leaned his head on his hands, and aban- 
doned himself to troublesome perplexities, till 
sleep stole gently upon the wearied brain, and 
closed the book of care 


Loomborough to illumine the biggest type. 


Il.—THE HEXAM ESTATE 

It was near the hour of closing, and that an- 
cient student who devoted himself chiefly to the 
contemplation of the excellent sea-coal fire pro 
vided by the Hexam foundation paused in the 
dusky little vestibule for a chat with the chief 
librarian. ‘There was no such thing as gas in 
the Hexam Library. A dim oil-lamp illumined 
the low oak-paneled chamber where the librari 
an sat at his desk, with a large and ponderous 
tome before him, in which were recorded the 
names of the visitors and students of the library 
There was a vague tradition that the autographs 
of Sir Kenelm Digby and John Evelyn were to 
be found in those ded old 
later leaf bore the honored signat 
But the cust 


playing his treasures He 





pages, and that a 
ire of Samuel 
Johnson un was chary of d 
loved the 
dozed away many a quiet afternoon hour w 
his gray head re 
ancient binding 
“There's been a queer chap up yonder 
afternoon,” said the 
and off-hand in his 


“ her 


wsing affectionately upon the 








fire-worshipet 
manners Who is he, and 
e does he come from ?” 


The librarian opened his book with a solemn 


visage, and pomted to the latest signat 
Phere, sprawling across the page, in ca 
youth's bold characters, appeared the st ye 


name? 


wors! el 

** IT don't know Fit! it's meant for a joke 
or he must be the son of that ol iergyman w 
ruined himself and his family by goimg to law 
about the Hexam property—Sir J i Hex 5 
estate. you know There was a Chancery suit 
that lasted ever so many vears 

**T remembe | st ears 
was over and done with I've almost forgotten 
the story 


‘**T haven't. My connection with this place 
made it almost a personal matter, you see, and 


I studied the case in all its bearings. This Mi 


} 
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chael Hexam was a clergyman, with a good liv It wa t reign of good Queen Bess, and 

ganda f le little estate v1 \ ll n gh wa ke 1 Hexam Library 
farm near Bilshott Pha t twenty 1 3 l 1 eels were iresque, with point 
from Loomt gh, you know | farm se ‘ bles and proje f upper s es, queer old 
is very old, alm is is t V l mull ed w ‘ iv pavements pen 
vas the e under t e of gutters, t ‘ the sewage flowed 
1603, large as life Ar a fine ol mer " ‘ ] m rh was a 
was But one day, in a tremen m { small mart tow \ 1 edral that seem 
wind, down « " ev-stack—su ‘ ever 1 { it, and a marg f 
ney-s ‘ i t i nowadays } ls a I f r it At 5 
enough in it to | lal se wit! and ! the f s were w rn) 
the chimney Michael Hexham finds a kin f th s k tw f the trees bore 
cupbvard t g n ta g a lot of icicle 
plate and ar on box of « fam ! $ y ng Hanbury Hexam walked through the 
ne of them in William ti | s tin | ! © the w e for 
Well, these papers, a g to Mr. Hexam’s \ ave sam i 

, of the As I i st t e Hexat ! 4 4 ‘ ik W hard 

State t IL) " c biast 


** How did he a 
** Why ou must k y that Sir 








am ir Sir Hanburvy's son, w! it 1 
yaronet by James the First, died intestate 
without direct heirs, 80 that his estate pass to 
the next of kin The next of kin w! Atl 
ward to claim the property was a f 
once removed, being the grandson of Sir H 
bury s ¥ unger brother [his v ung Man WAS A 
second son, but he brought forward witnesses t 
prove his elder brother's death in foreign parts 
So he got the property, and his descendants é 
eld it from that day to this W t M 
chael Hexam, tl 3 f Bilshott, had been 
taught b father er hin PF 
ful heir to all the Hexam propert € posses 
si of Sir Joshua and of others—f 
estate had bee 1 ed and sul le 
course of years Ss Well as to the ba f 
till the falling of the chim t ‘ 1 be 
missing links in t locum \ ‘ l 
he int see his way to mut gt ard 
laim The d y of tha x of pa sa 
tered the aspect of affairs He submitted 
case to a solicitor in Loomborough, who advised | 
him to go in and w He mortgaged his 
estate to furnish th sinew i Wa al 
filed a bill in Chance tinst Sir J ml 
im and several othe defendants It w 
the mouse going t war with the e | ant 
I remember the case replied the tire-wor 
hiper. ‘* It was always dragging its slow ! } 
through the newspape The man was smashed 


of course 


*Well, the man was. but his case w 


Some people might have called the i 

cess, but it killed the litigant After the case 
had been before the court for vears. off and o1 
tr judge, one of our greatest met pror inced 
upon the merits of the claim Michael Hex 
had clearly proved his legitimate descent fro 


ler brother of Mark 
ed Sir Hugh as 


that the witne 


Hexam. who succeed 
Kill He had | 
brought forward by t 


Hexam to establish the fact of 


next of 





his elder t ul 


ers death were lying witnesses—fhat the elder: 


brother was then alive, trading as a mer: t 


ha in 
1 the veral sons No link 


was missing in the chain of ey 


Spain, ar father of se 


idence: nothing 





£ 
was wanting But after acknowledging the j 

tice of the litigant’s claim, the judge declared that 
to redistribute a vast estate after the lapse of ages 
would be to commit a greater inj e than the 
wrong already done, and that, in | opi 
there was therefore no redreas f no 
appeal open to the claimant save 

ty of the present possessors of the estate of whom 
Sir Joshua Hexam was the largest and most 
tinguished. For the unhappy and mistaken ge 
tleman who had put forward his claim the ige 


declared he had nothing but compassion, but to 
favor such claimants would be to introduce at 


element of confusion into the 


and to do harm to the mu 
individual 


nearly by 


tenure of est 
in the land, 
the advantage of the 
speech pretty heart, I've 
many times 

‘* And did Mich 
ua s generosity 


No He threw 


tribuna 


1 Hexam Ay peal to Sir J 





isked the other 


himself the mercy of a 


greater than the Court of ¢ ance 


He went home that dark 


and cut his throat 


straight 
evening 
Did he leave any children behind him ? 
**One, a son, a mere iad, called Hat 
But he was abroad at the time. 


said in a Jesuit college—and nobody seemed t 
know where to find him Sir Joshua He 
w te a ietter ft the papers | Tess 
gness to provide f we 
can f the off t eve e forw 
Cur . . 4 the ¢ 
" i f Saad g o 
ffered to fj e for me And y Bu f 
t st ! lua laving . | 
the open page where that da g signature 
I c 41 int n ght 
There's no othe H Hexa t I 
k vw of,” answered the ‘ I ‘ e 
Hexams ¢ t Ha sa f ‘ 
Phe old name . t 





] : . 
ley ing 
(;ood-nigt es} « ‘ ' 
He cl , Mm 
ts gc. andi A b ‘ ‘ 
w " iH 
at . P prof 
re 4 yt s 
iI HE DREAM-PK RE 
Silence perfect f | ‘ e e 
the ar er es 
alent + } k ] file ] 
ed ‘ up t 
c \ 
sil e al n Har liexa 
dreamed a dream 


reversed his glass, and that fo 
dreamer fancied himself the son of an age long 
gone by | 


Time had 


‘ ‘ | ' 
« ‘ ? ‘ nif 

Ye é mis i I ( ' 
, had i 
it f t 


‘ t a 
' " 
J r s 
H hie . 
‘ ‘ tor 
Sir H rs tt aA m 
i inted ¢g t i 7 
been knig 1 1 rewa f t ’ 
} | n ’ f ’ : , 
ap voftl 
1 | The 
i; ry . ! e 
It ‘ , j t 
} le w Ila he . wy ie 
His \ ' 
ved r pla 
i it 1 { 4 a 
, F sfless ¢ t 
Phere Sir H | g over eg 
mal t t ! he 
lian ‘ } I] | eda 
throug ' ed win I ( 
was, } r tw 
' ed fl ! ! wk 


‘ r 
the | nd went 
Sir Han! look f e hie } } 
| et ed ’ 
‘ been uit af 
) r l ¢ I see. ® 
\ | ed g gers 
amd , i for 
i ent Ww 
H ! me ba ke a piece of 
Adun » , ' , i 
a lessor l : © gia t : | my 
1} t { fl Ir en 
t | { ‘ t wo 
' me f ‘ ' 
Not a ™ T: t1 er, 5 If he 
WAS A mistah ma t 
‘ anc f y t . 

W 1 : entu 
es of sir Hanbury, 
meeune H g Ha \ 

I \ £ 

} , : tag ' thar 
’ e t m 
nev ‘ ! 
, i ; ‘ ‘ er's 
’ j f bee , e man 
” re . ¥ , 
I , t 

Awa I y 

rf t ‘ i 


said | 
I have ' 
G ‘ 
s “e t f ' ‘ I 
ash f e fh 
\ ‘ . 
. ‘ t 1 
8 * . ’ 
: : t} te ot 
; 
V ‘ - Tis sweet 
) , and 
e , Ml 
" ' } gave 
» at gre ' te aa 
‘ ~ Hi f vas 1) 
y He ! } in 
y we ‘ e a 
I ' ne from 
r ; 

i 
take my place lake and 
give n a mat cia a tankard of Uctober lo 
stay his stomach till noon 


The girl gave one happy cry, aud drew near 
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her kinsman like a startled bird. The young 
man grasped his patron's hand, stooped his hand 
some head to salute that iron fist with his lips, 
and then put his arm round Dorothy and led het 
thro gn the grim old doorway They went out 
of the counting-house together into the homely 
parlor beyond, and sat down side by side in the 
deep-recessed window, and sealed the beginning 
of their new life with a betrothal kiss. 


IV.—DOROTHEA. 

The sleeper woke with a sense of chillness. 
The great cathedral bell was pealing the hour. 
He counted the strokes drowsils Was the clock 
never going to leave off striking? nine—ten- 
eleven 

Midnight. He had fallen asleep in old Sin 
Hanbury’s reading-room, and had been locked 
in [here was no help for it but to finish the 
night here. The room was dark, but through 
d window came the friendly 
the distant lamps 

** What a fool I must have been to fall asleep 
in such a place!” he said to himself; ** but a 
man who has just come 


twelve 


the paint 





gleam ot 


off a long sea-voyage 
may be excused for being a trifle sleepy. 

He groped his v ay to the cavernous old fire- 
place, stumbling over a heavy chair as he w nt. 
He had a box of vestas in his pocket, and strik- 
ing one of these, took a brief survey of the scene. 

A big iroa box half full of coal ste 
side of the hearth, and behind it Hanbury Hex 
| e loose wood 
‘ Good,” he said to himself. ‘* If 
sha'n't be so badly off after all 
He had yesterday's Zimes in his pocket, and 
he wood, cinders, and coal, built up 
one of those useful 


nil on one 


I can light 





vestas from his little tin box. 

The old grate was still warm, and the fire 
burned bravely, the dry wood flaming up with 
a blue and yellow flare, lighting the stern coun- 
tenance of the knight in his starched ruff and 
black skull-cap. 

Hanbury the younger looked up at his great 
progenitor wonderingly His dream came back 
to him, link by link—such a curiously graphic 
dream. He had seen the quaint old Elizabethan 
town by that mystic dream-light as vividly as in 
ght of day. He had seen himself in his ar 
seen the stern visage of the old 
ine and, last and best 
rothy’s fair face—so like a 
had looked on in the hopeless 


the li 








living face he 


agony of parting three years ago! 
add ips you were not such a bad old fellow 
fter all he said to himself, dreamily contem 
t it over the mantel-piece, which 


its expression with every 
ckering light. ‘‘If you were 

to appeal to you, I wonder 
Would your proto- 
w, Sir Joshua, help me, | won- 
to go to him now and remind 





im 0 to the newspapers ? 
rhe question made him thoughtful. He look- 
ed back at his f and troubled past, and won- 
dered how much of it had been f 


~lishness, Ten 
ivy ilexam had been a friendiess 
young scholar in a great Continental school—a 
: ition was to be had at 
the lowest possible cost. It would hardly be 
e a lad more utterly alone in 


idiess 




















poss i | imagit 
the world at fifteen years of age than this young 
Hexan His mother was dead. His father had 
given himself up body and soul to his fatal Chan- 
cery sui Bi s or s s he had none 
I vas an au 4 somewhat strong-minded 
maiden lady, M vel Hexam’s sister, who cared 
little f ! lesolate | him an ¢ ‘ 
e| er telling m the ss of the ( in 
‘ suit, and f " i time sent him ay] 
- } , 
From his t. Sarah Hexam. the 1 re 
ce | at gs of his father’s misera é 
In the same lette 1 bitter, passionate lett 
she l ing H yw Sir Joshua Hexam 
had offered to pt for him 
I kr how 1 may look at the mat- 
t she said, f but I conside: ut man 
hay fa murderer 
Phe t wrote k indignanily to say that he 
a sixpence from Sir Joshua to 
save i rving Miss Hexam applaud- 
€ his res ~ 1 a little tv of 
her wT h « y to sha vith her 
king it f iat be w he 
yg ud to f efore che She 
. . ere he was at school. lived 
r Z z s final vears of tute- 
2 ears after her brother's ath set 
| f eightes na ge of ad 
i f t ‘ sand 
y was ¢ eo i togeth- 
r ‘ tet sires. ver imple t ! 
r . I ¢ i gh Switze j 
(,er ar ma gi yg . a t . 
e necess : ¢ te ' H 
' ’ gre ? Ker e ™m ? 
» nor ] He } ’ 
} ers lA magaz 
ya ° i 
i! r } } n },] . ‘ 
pr t t Py n Sy 
tl P lv a . . 
P at for anv o 
] tt et. 
t t Black } y 
‘ (56 
“ } ‘ ; 
t ¢ the , ni 
H 
He ad rr far 
br gt we tr } sket a k 
wher r g the 
om gh ar ‘ ided int 


HARPER’S 


craggy hill-side. Above, on the hill-top, a grove 
of firs stood darkly out against the clear blue 
sky 

On the upper edge of the quarry, about forty 
feet from the greund on which he stood, Han- 
bury Hexam saw a fluttering figure in a white 
gown, with a scarlet scarf that made a patch of 
bright color among the greens and grays of grass 
and stone, 

** Rather a dangerous place,” he thought, ‘‘ for 
a lady to wander; but I suppose she knows her 
ground.” 

J 





ust at this moment he became aware of the 





presence of a bony female in a lanky gray cos- 
tume, a mushroom hat, and green spectacles, 
who was telegraphing wildly to the distant girl 
vitl large buff parasol. 

Go back!” she screamed; *‘ go back the 
other way! the ground isn’t safe where you're 


Go back, Dorothea!” 


standing 
Che ground upon which that light figure was 


perched certainly had an insecure look. ‘That 
edge of the hill had been partly undermined by 
the excavations below, It w an overhanging 


path, which might give way at any moment. 

** What shall I do?” cried the lady in the green 
spectacles, tragically. ‘* 1 am sure Miss Hexam 
is in danger, and I don’t know how to get at her 
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How pretty she was !—a fair and delicate pret- 
tiness; a pale oval face framed in dark brown 
hair; soft dark eves; a mouth like Cupid's bow. 

** I feel sure there is an easier way down be- 
hind those firs,” said Hanbury, ‘if you will let 
me take you that way.” , 5 

‘** You shall take me any way you like that is 
safe,” she answered, easily, ‘* and that will make 
poor Miss Limber happy. Look at her waving 
that parasol at me. I haven't the faintest idea 
what she means.” 

‘She means that you are to trust yourself 
with me, Miss Hexam,” said Hanbury. 

It cost him a slight effort to pronounce the 
name. Could this be Sir Joshua’s only child, 
the great heiress of Hexam Park? Surely not 
There were innumerable Hexams in Loombor- 
ough. Why should this fair girl be his enemy's 
daughter ? 

They crossed the hill-top, and on the othe: 
side, below the fir-trees, beheld a winding path 
which was safe and easy enough Down this 
Hanbury led Miss Hexam Hiow daintily she 
stepped from stone to stone! now on the soft green 
moss, now To watch the lit- 
tle feet in their neat buckled shoes was the pleas 
antest thing in the world; and then how sweet 


to look up at the fair young face, with its happy, 





on the rough crag 





HANBURY AND DOROTHEA, 


up there, even if my breath would allow me to 
cl h it will not 


is rather startling for 


Miss Hexam! This 
! » time to be 


Hanbury. But there was 1 wasted 


interro 














| 
ly ! er one brief and comprehensive sur 
f the « } in the ascent 
Po the ng eves of Miss ‘ 
green spectacl he seemed to bound from crag 
( I | t 1 grace of the chamois 
VV fre ver the little patches of 
} y gras * oT » hit { } 
‘ crum! ledge of sienna- 
h on ! leaped upon 
ind st 1 De le the damsel in 
wT to lead n down by some more 
I 1, bare-headed ‘The lad 
r I m i ur sate 
i i i ! tor ul 
My poor dear governess! iid the young 
smiling Was she ly frightened? I 
are very kind to come after me. I 
mbed up here easily enough, but it does seem 
t f ffi t to go down again, and | confess 
I was beginning to feel just a little uncom- 
fortable 


innocent smile! Hanbun 
had gone ten thousand f 
bowels of the earth. 

If he had rescued her charge roaring 
sea or the raging flames, Miss Limber could not 
have thanked the young man with more enthusi 
asm than she displayed. They all three walked 
home to Gesundheitbrunnen together, a walk of 
nearly four miles, during the progress ¢ f which 
Miss Limber, to 


er than the 


wished that descent 
homs deep into the 


from the 


“ hom there was no music sweet- 


sound of her own voice, told Hanbury 


ull about herself and | pay 

The young lady was Miss Hexam, daughter 
ind heiress f the great Si Joshua Hexam ‘of 
whom vou have doubtl heard i Miss Lim- 
ber, pompously. She was traveling in the care 
of her verness and attended only by a cou 


rer al 1 maid, 


humility. Shel 


ulded Miss Limber, with proud 
id come to Gesundheitbrunnen 
health, the place 
recommended by 


ugh pl ysician 


in quest of having been spe- 


a distinguished Loom- 





‘Sir Joshua would have accompanied us,’ 
said Miss Limber; 
cial responsibilities 


‘* but his enormous commer 
his prolonged ab- 
sence from Loombor« and Miss 
Hexam’s medical recommend a resi 
dence of three months at the springs. 

‘** Have you been here long?” asked Hanbury. 


render 


h impossible ; 





advisers 
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**We came at the beginning of August, and 
we are to remain till the end of October.” 

It was now early in September. Nearly two 
months of bliss, thought Hanbury, if he could 
persuade his aunt to remain so long. Luckily 
she had a fancy for swallowing inordinate quan- 
tities of mineral waters, with a vague idea that 
she was benefiting her constitution. 

They came to Gesundheitbrunnen at last, afte: 
a four-mile walk that had seemed as nothing to 
Hanbury. At parting it was incumbent upon 
him to tell Miss Limber his name. He had de- 
bated the advisability of giving a false name as 
he came along; but his frank mind revolted 
from the idea of deception, so he handed Miss 
Limber his card. 

**Mr. Hexam!” she 
traordinary !” 


screamed. ‘‘ How ex- 

**T have the honor to be a namesake of your 
pupil's. But I believe Hexam is not an uncom 
mon name at Loomborough.” 

** Yes,” replied Miss Limber, “‘ the original 
Hexam estate has been divided and subdivided 
among numerous families. Sir Joshua would 
not be the great man he is if he had not strength- 
ened his position as a landed proprietor by com- 
mercial enterprise.” 

They parted outside the one hotel of the place, 
a rambling wooden building, to which a room or 
two had been added from time to time as the 
reputation of the waters increased. Miss Hex- 
am, her governess, and servants had a small an- 
nex to themselves, and were considered the most 
important residents at the hotel 

After this Hanbury and Miss Hexam were 
continually meeting. Pedestrian exercise was 
an important feature in the régime prescribed by 
the young lady’s medical advisers, and she spent 
the greater part of every fine day rambling in 
the forest or among the hills, Miss Limber toil- 
ing on beside her, or sitting by the way-side to 
rest while the younger lady explored some wild 
romantic spot near at hand, 

In these walks Hanbury’s attendance was free- 
ly permitted. Miss Limber had literary procliv- 
ities, read German indifferently, and finding Han- 
bury a master of the language, gladly availed 
herself of his assistance. They read Faust to- 
gether; yes, valorously toiled through the be- 
wildering second part of that mighty work. And 
then Miss Limber confided to Hanbury the se- 
cret of her own authorship. She had written a 
novel, and although no publisher had yet been 
found gifted with a mind wide enough to appre 
ciate that great panorama of human life, Miss 
Limber’s faith in her own genius was in no wise 
shaken. 

She introduced Hanbury to her own particular 
fictitious world, read him chapters of the novel, 
and, in a word, derived so much pleasure from 
his society herself, that she entirely forgot the 
danger there might be in such society for her 
pupil, Time glided pleasantly on. The two 
young people read together, sketched together, 
worshiped nature together, and lived as in a hap- 
py dream. 

Hanbury was awakened awfully from that 
sweet dream-life by the sudden death of his good 
old aunt, who expired in a fit of apoplexy, 
brought on possibly by overindulgence in cha- 
lybeate waters. ‘This was a bitter blow to his 
affections, and it left him penniless. Miss Hex 
am’s income died with her. He had neither 
trade nor profession, He had lived a careless 
holiday life, and now in his two-and-twentieth 
year had nothing better to look to than the pen 
of a ready writer for maintenance in the present 
and fortune in the future. 

And how with such prospects as these was he 
to aspire to the hand of Sir Joshua Hexam’s 
daughter ? 

He paid Dorothea Hexam one farewell visit 
after his aunt’s death, told her all the truth about 
himself, and told her that he was going into the 
busy working world to seek his fortune 

“If I win in the great game of cl 
will hear of me again, Dorothea,’ 
I lose—” 

** Whether you win or lose, I hope to see you 
again,” she said, tenderly, ‘* But oh, Hanbury, 
why not accept my father’s offer? He would re- 
ceive you as an adopted son ; he would make your 
future so easy. I have often heard him speak 
of you, and regret his ignorance of your fate.” 

**He is very good, but I had rather depend 
upon my own right arm than on any patron in 
the world,” answered Hanbury, proudly. 

He had taken his own way, and had tried 
what his right arm would do for him in America 
and in Australia, and had come back a failure; 
not for lack of energy, or of industry, or of tal- 
ent; but fate had been against him, and he had 
never found a friend to give him a helping hand. 
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he said, 


V.—HOW THE DREAM CAME TRUE. 

The cold winter night struggled through the 
thick winter darkness at last, and found Han- 
burv Hexam still seated before the wide old 
hearth, immersed in thought. Long as the hours 
had been, they had not been too long for the 
struggle betwixt pride and fate. When the day 
dawned, Hanbury had made up his mind to ap- 
ply to Sir Joshua Hexam for a stool in that com- 
mercial magnate’s counting-house. Long ago 
common-sense had taught him to acquit Sir 
Joshua of any blame in the matter of the fatal 
Chancery suit, yet pride had prevented his ac- 
ceptance of the great man’s help. 

At nine o'clock the sub-librarian unlocked the 
door, and Hanbury was free. He walked straight 
to Sir Joshua's warehouse, a palatial building 
in one of the richest streets in the rich city of 
Loomborough. Very different was Sir Joshua's 
counting-house from the quiet little room where 
the dreamer had seen Sir Hanbury poring over 
his ledger. Sir Joshua's offices were like a bank ; 
such shining mahogany desks; such glittering 
brass rails dividing the desks; such splendid 
stoves and glowing fires. and wonderful contriv- 
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ances in the way of speaking-tubes; such well- 
dressed clerks, with pens beli their ears, and 
a general appearance of being weighed down by 
the cares of business. 

When Hanbury asked to see Sir Joshua the 
gentleman to whom he had addressed himself 
looked as surprised as if he had offered to send 
up his card to Queen Victoria. 

‘“* Have you any appointment ?” he asked. 

$¢ Ho.” 

**Quite impossible, then; Sir Joshua never 
sees any one exgept by appointinent. 

** Be so kind as to take iim my card, and ask 
him to favor me with an early appointment, 
said Hanbury. 

The clerk looked at the card, and departed, 
wondering. Five minutes afterward lianbury 
was closeted with Sir a handsome 
apartment, lurkey « irpe 1, warmed by a huge 
fire, provided vith all the luxurious appliances 
that embellish the dull labor of commercial life. 
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On the 27th of December, afte 
olate Christmas, spent for the most part in 
snowy streets of Loomborough, Hanbury t 
seat in his kinsman’s offi 

‘Work honestly, and you shall be | 
rewarded,” the old man had said to him, 1 
kindly e looked so like Hanbury « 
dream-pictt as he the words 

Hlanb ry did we 
thre rs of hard figh 
sharpen ‘ s originally brig 
bury had been a vear in the o ha 
himself worth three ordinary clerks, an 
ua had invited him to dine at Hexham Park « 
ery alternate Sunday 

In the second year of the young man’s 
ship there came a gre commercia 
House after house went down as with the sh 
of an earthquake, a for three awful days tl 
rreat firm of Hexam & Co, tottered with the fall 
of its allies. Iu that crisis Hanbury Hexam 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 
BETTER WAY. 
Os our front page will be found an interest 
ing series of portraits of some of the prominent | 


-_THE | 
| 


members of the congress which recently met at | 
Geneva for the purpose of considering the sub- 
ject of the reform and codification of the Law of 
Nations. ‘The honor of initiating this movement 
belongs to Mr. Davip Duptey Fievp, of this 
city, at whose residence a meeting was held in 
May, 1873, for the purpose of making arrange 

ments for a general European conference. ‘The 
first conference was held at Brussels the same 
year, the sessions commencing October 10, and 
continuing several days. Eminent lawyers and 
statesmen of different nations took part in the 
deliberations. ‘The interchange of views resulted 
in the unanimous adoption of three resolutions, 
declaring, first, that an International Code, de- 
fining with all possible precision the rights and 
duties of nations and of their members, 
nently desirable in the interests of peace, good 
understanding, aud of common prosperity, and 
that consequently there ought to be no delay in 
the preparation and adoption of a code ; 
ond, that the conference regards arbitration as 
a means essentially reasonable, and even 
obligatory upon nations for the settlement of 
such international differences as can not be reg 
ulated through the ordinary channels of negotia- 
tion; third, the conference was declared perma- 
nent, that is to say, an association was formed 
having for its object “the reform and codification 
of the Law of Nations,” and a council of twelve 
was chosen to represent it when not in session, 
to select the time and place for the next meeting, 
and to encourage the formation of natioual or 
local committees for the promotion of the gen- 
eral object of the society. 

The second annual conference met at Geneva 
on the 7th of last September. The sessions were 
held in the Hotel de Ville, under the presidency 
of Mr. Davip Dup ey Frevp, president of the 
association. By reference to our first page it 
will be seen that the conference was thorough- 
ly cosmopolitan. It comprised eminent lawyers 
and legislators from England, the United States, 
France, Spain, Germany, and Italy. The dis- 
cussions embraced a wide range of subjects. Pa- 
pers were read on ‘‘ Private International Law,” 
more especially relating to copyright and the laws 
affecting patentees ; on ‘*‘ The International Law 
of Negotiable Securities,” and the desirability of 
the codification of the laws of different countries 
respecting them; on ‘The gradual Triumph of 
Law over Brute Force;” on ‘* ‘The Rise and Prog- 
ress of International Law;” and one by Professor 
Woo rsey, of New Haven, on ** The Construction 
of the Three Rules of the Washington ‘Treaty.” 
These and other subjects relating to the grand 
object of the association were thoroughly and 
ably discussed. 

On the third day of the conference a consti- 
tution was adopted. It provides that the asso- 
ciation shall be designated ‘* The Association for 
the Reform and Codification of the Law of Na- 
tions.” Count Freperico Scropis was elect- 
ed Honorary President, and Mr. Davip DupLey 
Fietp President of the association. Among 
the vice-presidents are Mr. Cuariues Francis 
Avams, of Boston; Sir Travers ‘I'wiss, of En- 
gland; Mr. Drovys pr t’Hoys, of France; 
Sefior Caste ar, of Spain; and Professor 'T. M. 
C. Besosrazorr, of Russia. ‘The General Sec 
retary is Dr. Jamus B. Mives, of Boston. On 
the last day of the conference a resolution was 
adopted requesting the Presideut of the associa- 
tion to appoint a committee of three persons to 
consider the expediency of establishing an inter- 
national tribunal for deciding questions arising 
out of collisions at sea between vessels of differ- 
ent nationalities—such, for example, as that be- 
tween the Ville du Havre and the Loch Earn, 
wherein the English Admiralty Court gave a de- 
cision which was diametrically opposed to that 
of the French tribunal. A resolution was also 
adopted providing for the thorough consideration, 
by special committees, of the draft outline of an 
International Code, which had been submitted 
to the conference, with instructions to report 
thereon at the next annual meeting, with the ob- 
ject of adopting an entire code. In the same 
resolution the council was requested and em- 
powered to have certain selected subjects pre- 
pared in the mean time for publication, showing 
the accord and conflict of the Law of Nations. 

After the adjournment of the conference a 
popular meeting was called together in the Hall 
of the Reformation, at which Mr. Fievp pre- 
In the course of the evening the large 
audience was addressed by nine different speak- 
ers. They represented England, France, 
many, the United States, Switzerland, Spain, and | 
Japan. ‘The great speech of the occasion was de- 
livered by Pére Hyactntue. He spoke for an 
hour, and was listened to with the greatest at- 
tention. 

The work of the conference has thus far been 
preparatory, but its importance as a step in the 
direction of peaceful arbitration in place of ap- 
peals to the sword can hardly be overestimated, 
Slowly but surely the nations are coming to the 
belief that international difficulties can be settled 
by other methods than war. England, Italy, and 
Sweden have already through their several legis 
latures declared in favor of the reform of inter- 
national Jaw and arbitration ; and on the 25th of 
June of the present year the United States Sen- 
ate confirmed the resolutions condemning war 
and favoring arbitration which had been adopt- 
ed by the House a few days before. The great 
warlike nations of Europe—Germany, France, 
and Russia—as yet evince no disposition to en- 
courage the movement. Germany is flushed with 
recent military glory, France thirsts for revenge 
upon the battle-field, and Russia dreams of new 
conquests in the East. ‘The progress of this 
great reform, beset by such formidable obatacles, 
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must necessarily be slow. But in the end, as 
nations become enlightened, and their rulers feel 
the pressure of popular opinion, the principles 
put forth by the conference must prevail. A 
great step will be accomplished if, at the next 
annual meeting of the associftion, a complete 


| codification of the Law of Nations can be submit- 
| ted, together with a well-defined scheme for the 
| establishment of an 


‘international tribunal.” 
Mr. Nast’s fine cartoon, given on our opening 
pages, not only expresses an aspiration of hu- 
vision of what the 
world will see in the happier time to come, when 
swords will be beaten into plowshares and spears 
into pruning-hooks, and when the victories of 
peace shall banish the horrors of war. 


One of the most striking of what may be called the 
em@tional arguments in favor of the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul of man, is the propensity in- 
in the race to perpetuate fleeting thoughts and 
evanescent impressions in enduring material. It was 
a lofty perception of the highest form of truth which 
enabled the Roman poet to feel that his own harmon- 
ious words really were a monument of the thoughts 
they embodied “‘ more lasting than bronze.” But for 
one great poet who could feel this, every age of human 
history has furnished hundreds of clever artists who 
could accomplish the simpler part of “ wreaking 
themselves" upon metal. Bronze became in the very 
earliest times the favorite of all such workers. Its 
plasticity at one temperature, combined with its rigid- 
ity and durability at another, enabled the artist to ac- 
complish the immortality he sighed for, even more 
completely than he could have attained it in marble 
or in stone, yet with one-tenth or even one-hundredth 
part of the expenditure of time and toil. The same 
qualities of the same material have preserved its value 
in the arts through all succeeding ages; and there is 
no better barometer, perhaps, of the Aisthetic con- 


nate 


dition of a given century than the prosperity or the 
depression during that century of the art of working 


in bronze. When Constantine the Great made the 


Christian Church the church of the civilized world, he | 


lavished upon the great cathedrals of the Empire, 
gates, altar- pieces, candelabra, lamps, ornaments of 
bronze of all sorts, cast for these purposes in many 
different cities of Europe and Asia. The Theodosian 
code promulgated in the middle of the Vth century of 
our era, exempted expressly all workers in bronze, 
e@rarii and fusores from personal taxes. 
Vandalic, Hungarian, and Saracenic tides of invasion 
swept over the Roman world, we find the manufacture 
of bronze driven to the East, nor does it really reap- 
pear again in the West until the Church, grown pow- 
erful and wealthy, was enabled to revive it nearly a 
thousand years afterward. 
seen it flourish so extensively and so brilliantly as our 
own. A visit to the warerooms of Starz & Manrocvs, 
No. 22 John Street (up stairs), will surprise those who 
have not attended carefully to the subject, with a new 
sense of the resources which this manufacture now af- 
fords for the artistic decoration in the most varied di- 
rections of daily life and of the civilized home.—[(Com.] 
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Tue publishers of the popular game of Avt- 
LuDE have just issued a new game called Por- 
TRAIT AvuTHors. It has sixty-four cards, 
thirty-two of which have excellent portraits of 
popular authors, while the other thirty-two 


| (equally necessary to the interest of the game), 


have accurate and authentic sketches of the life 
and works of same authors. Among the por- 
traits is an admirable one of Geo. Wa. Curtis, 


| the Editor of this paper, which is alone worth 


the price of all. Every reader of Harprr’s 
Week cy should have it. Address the West & 
Lee Game Co., Worcester, Mass., who will send 
it, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents.—[ Com. ] 


A Yovurn’s Pvstication.—For nearly half a century 
the Youth's Companion, of Boston, has been published. 
It was started in 1827, and is to-day one of the bright- 
est and most vigorous papers with which we are ac- 
quainted.—[(Com. } 
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A Hamous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC 


and INVIGORATOR, and a prompt and radical 
cure for General Debility, pyspe psia, Indigestion, Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh, 


and Appetite, and Weakness of every description. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


of Lime and Soda. 


This famous Tonic and Invigorator acts like 





magic, rapidly restoring the Health and Strength, and 
building up, invigorating, and vitalizing 
the whole system, imparting Tone, Vigor, and Energy, 
and —— patient feel like a new being. For Con- 
sumption, Weak Lungs, Chronic Coughs, and all Chest 
and Throat Diseases it is the grandest and best remedy 
known. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 
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s New StYLe GLass CUTTER aNd Putty Knire 


ere 


Wil ml cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. 
than its cost if only used once. Sent to your address 
repaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stamp, by 
Y, 220 WASHINGTON St., Boston. Mass. 
ess imitations. Liberal discount to dealers, 
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9()() DECALCOMANTE Pictures and © pp. 
. Catalogue, 25 cts. J.J. GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


QBeautioul Transfer Pictures, instruc- 
tions & catalogue,l0cts. Easily transferred, 5 Gem Chromos 


l0cts. Agentewanted. J.L.PATTEN & CO.,7] PineSt. N.Y 


After the | 


No subsequent age has | 


Prepared only by | 


WATCHES. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, N. Y., 


Having completed their factory at Place Cor- 
navin, 


Geneva, Switzerland, are now receiving 
full lines of Watches of their own manufacture. 
In addition to their Standard 
Watch for gentlemen, they offer a full assortment 
uf complicated Watches. 
CHRONOGRAPHS marking fifth seconds, 
CHRONOGRAPHS with split seconds, 


Stem-winding 


pendent seconds, 

REPEATERS striking hours and 5 minutes, 

REPEATERS striking hours and minutes, 

SELF-ACTING REPEATERS striking 
hours and quarters, 

CALENDAR WATCHES showing day of 
the week, month, and changes of the moon. 
Their Watches for Ladies are of the same 

system as their standard Watch, are thoroughly 

adjusted to temperature and position, are stron- 
ger, and of much higher grade and finish than 
any before offered for ladies’ use. 
Silver Watches for Boys, fine movements, in 
| very desirable sizes, both stem and key winders. 
All inquiries by mail will receive prompt and 
comprehensive replies. 


Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


| Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 

WOODS, p aned ready for use, in ¢, 44, %, ¥¢ inch and 
upward: Cash to accompany orders, Rosewood, Sat- 
| in-wood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird’s-eye Maple, &c. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


| 186 to 200 Lewis St., foot bth & 6th Sts., E. B.,N. ¥. 


&#~ Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention. Enclose stamp for r Catalogue and Price-List. 


THESE Gentlemen 
have seen and are pleased 
with the chromos “ Pluck,” 
which for their humor and 
fine moral lesson, as well as 
the excellence of execution, 
are the most popular chro- 
mos of the day, and should \\s > 
have a place in every family. 
Price 410 the Pair. If not 

found at your Picture Deal- 
ers send your order, or for a descriptive circular, to the 
publisher, J. F. RYDER, Cleveland, 0, 


BABIES. 


All articles for young children. Ask to see the new 
shirred Velvet Bonnet. 
EDWARD A, MORRISON 
693 BROADWAY and 13 E. 19th St. 
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LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pn mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOV EJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
_ Special price to dealers. 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 


Offers to and will give to every Subscriber, whether 
Single or in a Club, who pays in advance for 1875, and 
remits direct to this offic e, 
A Copy of “THE RESCUE,” 

the Handsomest Chromo ever offered. Terins, $3 00 
per annum. For Circulars containing terms for Clubs, 
o ., address L. A. GODEY, 

. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philade »Iphia, Pa. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS, 


|e No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
y to trade. 


” ST EWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 








Imitation Gold Watches and 
% CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. No Agents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


Clarke’s 


New Method « ¢ Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the ‘Musical, Educational and 
| general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 


Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, 


LEE & WALKER, } 


Price, $3.75. 
) 922 Chestnut St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ist’s, and 


general out-door day and 





traordinary power and wide 
servation. Eye-glasees and Spectacles to strengtnen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamy 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687.Broadway, N. ¥. 


A Printing Office for $15.00! 


Young America Press, 3 founts of type with spaces, 
two cases, composing stick, leads, ink, furniture, tweez- 
ers, &« Address JOS. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass., or 53 Murray St., New York. Send tor Circular. 


THE TOLL- GATE! -. Fenious gem? 60 objects to And! 


oF gem! 
Address, with stamp, 


. ABBEY, Borraro, N.Y 





CHRONOGRAPHS with split and inde- | 
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AVILUDE: 


OR GAME OF 





Al NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME 

Happy now are the 

yarents have bouy 


children whose thoughtfu 

ht for them “ Aviluds , or Game of 

sirds.” They gather around the t ble with bri ght eyes 

and smiling faces as it is announced “We are to 

have ag: ame of Avilude A WHoLe winter of enjoy- 

ment combined with instruction for rirry cEeNnTs. 
Sent, postpaid, on rece *ipt of oa w by 


WEST & LEE GAME CO., Mass 


"ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 


November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE, 


FSTER, 






LIST oF GIFTS 
One Grand Cash Gift "$250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift.... 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift pda 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift.... sane 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20, 000 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


OD DOOD cccscccccccecessceses $50 00 
Ds bic cxatentnsncegncnsncs<ece 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for... 500 00 
22 le? Tickets for................. ,000 00 


For Tickets and information, 
Address 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York, 


Do your own Printing with a 


The Met Vet PRESS 
For Awateur or Business Pu 
ees, and unsurpassed for gi ncral 
Job Print! ng. Over 10,900 in Use 
BENJ. O. woobDs, 
Manufactu: er and Dealer in 
every description of 
; W PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349 Federaland 152 Knee- 
land Sts., Boston. 





t 
DO- 





AcEnts—E. F. MackKus.ck, Say 
ray St., New York. Kelley, Howell & Li r, O17 
Market’ St., Philadelphia. 8. P. Rounds, 1%! Munroe 


Bt., C hicago. Send for IMustrated Catalogue. 


Day Positively Fixed. 


SECOND AND LAST 


Grand Gift Concert 


AID OF 


MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
OF NORFOLK, VA., 
THURSDAY, NOV. 19th, 1874. 


50,000 TIC KETS---6000 CASH GIFTS. 


$250,000! 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY!! 


Whole Tickets, $10 00; 





Half Tickets, $5 00; Qu 
Tickets, $2 50; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 Half Tic 
ets for $100. No discount on lees amount. 
For Tickets and Circulars giving full informs 
apply to the Home Office, NORFOLK, VA., 
$ranch Office of the Assoc jation (Room 25), 78 and 80 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Sal Propl Sim Chairs, 


and INVAL _ 
Can be easily 


propelled, eithe 
in or out doors, ora any one — 
ing the use of 


hands 
State your weight,and send 
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stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of ditterent : styles andpri 
i>) S. A. SMITH. 
ease men- \/ No. 32 Platt St 
thon this paper N. Y. City 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS. 


The Best Invented. 





Price, $12, $25, $38, & S60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y 


M ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM of ART, 
No. 128 Weat 14th St., New York. 

The Museum wil) be open daily, Sundays excepted 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Gallery of Pictures by old 
masters; Loan collection of Pictures and other art 
objects; Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities 
Admission 25 cents. Mondays FREE. Catalogues 
can be had at the Museum, 
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ROGERS’ | 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. | 


Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
- 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


\ TATERS’S NEW SCALE PIANOS are 
the best made. Prices low for cash or on inetall- 
menta. Send for Catalogue. Instruments rented until 
rent money pays for them Agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
\ ATERS’S Celebrated CONCERTO 
one ANS can not be excelled in tone or beau- 
ty; they defy competit Catalogues mailed. Instru- 
ments rented until rent money pays for them. Agents 
nted. HORACE WATERS & SON, 461 Broadway. 


Cul Paper Patterns: 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


hese Patterns are Guanen vo Fir any Fierne, and 


th the oreatest accuracy, eo as to be ad- 


i 
“— FAWORED SCHOLAR 











e most i enced. Printed Diree- 


8 accompany each P. ittern lhe vor measure 





taken f I es by passing a tape around the body 

t ns yee the g irt of the shoulder 

lea, and two hes above the fullest part of the 

chest und for Children, straight around the body 
er the arms 


The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S W ae Sack Overcoat, Dou- 


ble-Breaste glish Walking Coat, Double- 

Breasted Yost, “and § spel nder Pautaloons 

for y ath from 6 to 16 years old No. 1 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIR1 and 

WALKING SKIRT "2 
HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

SUIT 13 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over 

skirt and French Round Skirt.... “ 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 

De Trainee oor : - »_- & 
MEDICIS BASQI E, h Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and Long 1k ng Skirt “ 19 


,ALOLS DEMI POLON AISE WALKINGSUIT “ 21 
{ ADY’S RIDING HABIT (Poetillion } ane 


and English Riding Skir r - 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
I ed Skirt “ 93 
GIR! ‘'S BA Sql E, Apron Front Ove skirt, 
S from 4 to 13 years old “ 
PI \] IB ASOU E a ONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK | DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT “= & 
CUIRASS BASQI E, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT ? & 
LA Y'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER “ 35 
PR H SA¢ te —_ DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT th Pleated Back sa 


ENGLISH CUIRASS, Ovi R-SKIRT WITH 


POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT ‘ 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT ;"- @& 

Tne Pu hers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
! ‘id ect ot of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS Nine 
Patterns ¥ e sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or excl ed. 


In ordering, om ase specify the Number of paper con- 
ta g Suit, a d Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usuai discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
#$100,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


NO POSTPONEMENT! 
GRAND MUSICAL JUBILEE 
AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Thureday, November 26th, 1874. 

» ts wanted. For particulars address 
- HATTENBACH & CO., Sioux City, Towa. 








“EMPLOYMENT. 


want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMP L ETE 
HE R SAL IST, and Tur Growixne Wortp. 1 will give 
h terms and furnish such advertising facilities that 





no man need make lesa than $200 per month and all 
expenses—no matter whether he ever canvassed before 
or not. Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 21 
t, Jersey City, N. J., and full particulars 
v be sent ny return mail. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
One copy 
PREPAID, to ar Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars b the Publishers 
Hauven’s Magazine, Hanver’s W eexry, and Harper's 
$10 00; or any two for $7 00 


WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexry, or 


Bayan é pp watts for ever ub of Five 

S s at $4 00 each, is ne remittance r, Siz 

Coprea for F20 00 thout extra copy: Postage free. 
The V t f e Maga } imence with the 


ers r J e Decembe f each vear Snub- 
enemne e with anv Number When 


e is specif ‘ ¢ that the 
s . r vishes ‘ with e first mber of 
V ick } ere W be sent 
a 
\ es of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
e yt WwW) ‘ ecified, it will be 
ers | the t wis s mme r 
“ eN x ¢ f ~ < 
I emitt I Office Order or Draft 
t fila & Br res ie pref 
i ‘ et I f 
at en, it I t enewed without lose to 
t sence 
is For Anventi ty Hanprr'’s Weexty anp 
Hani 8 Baza 
H a Wee | $200 per Line 
( e, $4 ¢ er I ‘ 
u £1 00 I ‘ - 1 Display, 
$12 L t ‘ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


sy , nad ny FOL- 
0 COR NE T° LETTS PATE: ELASTI¢ 
ATT AC “HME? nto any core I rr 
rt oy ( stores, 
pt of 50 Ss for circular. J. B COLT, 
$s Manufactnrer, 47 Beekman Street, New Yor) 
uh? I VEQN Z. Agents wanted. Ts 
$350: - ~ art eieie the w rid. ¢ lars fre 


Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, M 





f either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 


— —= 


DR. FOOTE’S HOME, 


STAMFORD, CONN 


ILLSONS INDUSTRIAL DRAWING SERIES. |2 


T tion Ww hereaf ve devoted to th 
treatment of patients suffering from the abuee of 
WHAT PRACTICAL MEN THINK OF “WILLSON’S SYSTEM,” h stimulants, and from opi l to the trea 
—- — Ment of u ser forme of ment r 


From our past xperience 
From Ws. Crievetanp Hioxs, A.M., Consulting Engin und Expert Patent Causes, a Lecturer on ¢ Homeopat} treatment in the P an 
Engineering and Mechanical Science in 7 ity College, Hart/ Cons proms, Wace sufficient time is given, a radical cure 

n all cases where the patient bas desire for recovery 








(Mr. Hicks has been Superintendent of some of the largest manuf ring establishments New I Terme. for it utes, $20 to $80 a week. For fur- 
land, and has a practical knowledge of Mecha al Drawing all ites departments ther particulars, address GEO. F. FOOTE. M.D 
I have carefully examined the books wt strate your new meth f Drawing, called Cal t Per 
spective, and am convinced that you have solved a diff t proble s very practical way. Engineers i j 
mechanics have heen heretofore much perplexed attempting to place before constructors the complets 
idea of their designs, for the want of some practical and simple mett f ating machines, or part f HARPER y BROTHERS 
machines, as a whole, without the resort to sections and different views re @ the exercise of ‘ y 
ination to connect them together in the mind rh perepect views which at all anewer a practical 
purpose are Isometrical; but a mechanic must have a u ugh k wliedge of iwing, and be we ersed 
mathematics, to work to advantage from them, while a linary 1 erstan e pris CT (}} NEW RANKS 
which your Perspective is constructed, and can readily measure avd work from drawings where multiplying ' 
or dividing by 2 is all the mathematics required 
I think your Cabinet Perspective is sufficiently irate and correct fur al) practical purposes, as the true I 
artistic effect is uot of much account to the workman, provided he ca stand the part to be made, and — S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of 
can find out the dimensions ew Hi Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Your system will enable scholars hi ir pul schools to learn dra me nseful purpose, and w ; a . Ue re MA , a ; — .. “- 
. eye ar ait and lilustrations. ¢ wh 
undoubtedly induce all to attempt to master it. The importance of such uu ym will hardly need an ar- . Cloth, $3 5 
gument in this country and at this time | ‘ Il 
LATIN HYMNS, with Er h Notes For nee in 
From F. G. Fowusr, the Inventor of the “ Fowler Pr peller.” and Superinten lent of the “ Fowler Steeri Schovols and ¢ ee I F.A. Ma LL.D., Pro 
I eller Ce fi ssor of Com ¢ q gy in Lafayette « 
I have examined Willson's “ Industrial Drawing Series,” and regard it as embodying the best syeter ™ rl 
that has come under my observation. The arrangement is such that the whole enbject can be comprehe BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
at a glance; and so complete is the method of stration that it can be stndic od advantage w CHURCHES rhe Gene f the New 1} ! 
the aid of a teacher. Could I have been in possession of it at the beginni 1g of my practice, it would have cl he By I ‘ Bacon wit ] ustra- 
saved me much time and labor tions, Crown 5 Cloth, $2 60 
A 
From Henny I. Hoyt, President of the Norwalk, Conn., Iron Works SMITH'S FRENCH PRINCIPIA. The Fre Prit 


Accidentally seeing a set of W son's Industrial Drawing Books, and a copy of the Guide, my attent Part I A I Fre VOUreS, Cit "s 





wae attracted by the originality of the plar In some respects it commended itself to my prova ! ers > ‘ = 7 _— - - Ps th’ ys 
‘ ) ‘ < i” mith rincipia 
the effect produced was unpleasant—violating the perspective, as the ordinary systems of drawing tr the Latina. 1 Cloth, 75 cents 
eye to look upon it. But, setting pre e aside, and king at the utility of the ciple volved, v 
reference to educating the rising generation in drawing (especially mechanical), I saw so many . CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS AND THE 
and facilities as to remove all my doubts; and I have no hesitation mmending it as the best syetem | FALL OF KHIVA By J. A. MaoGattan With 
have any knowledge of. I shall urge ite adoption in the echools which my children attend Map and [ilustrations. Crown 8vo, ¢ a8 OF 
VI 
From Capt. W. 8. Evwarns, Ciril Engineer, I Coast Sur LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GERMANY A History 

I have received specimen*numbers of the “Industrial Drawing 8 “ fw h I very approve of Gern from the f t Times. . I ed ob 
and I shall urge the adoption of the work in our Pul Schools. Its superiority over the present ntyte f — - } . I 7 4, ff. - 
drawing I do not think can be gaineaia by any one who has at al! ex ed the subject. The system « lu ru ® ‘ ‘ ) ( $2 50 —e 
bles one who has but little natural talent for drawing t ke work plat easily understood ile vil 
of parte of machinery, carpenter's work, mason's work—and, in fact, any mechanical work—in a manner that NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
can be thoroughly understood by any mechat giving \ uses the a jimensions f nstructior With 90 O Tnomas Nas 
In our Public Schools, where, unavoidably t e can be given to inst tion in drawing, the student Price 25 ce Five ¢ es vent to one address, 
can easily, by this system, take any common ect, and make a working draw of it, without that se a “) am $l O 
attention from an instructor which the old system requires. Vill 

MILL'S LOGIC, |} eed Ed A Svyete f 
From E. P. Monrean, Engineer of the Saco, Me., Water-Power Machine Shope necte . : » af el 4. ‘ , ‘ . 

I have examined with much interest your “Cabinet Perspective,” and very favorably impressed by Methods of Scientific Inves ration By J 
the simplicity and practicability of your method of representing solids. W reometrical representations for Srvarr Mit Printed from the Eighth Low 
working drawings, I have found, with few exceptions, much difficu n z workmen a clear lerstand S Svo, Cloth, G5 00; Baeep, © 
ing of the form and dimensions required. The difficulty experience y the work mak é n- IX 
bination mentally, and viewing two or three geometrical representatior sone. Much valuable e is cor GILLMORE’S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. P . 
sumed in giving explanations and instruction, which, with your method of representation in Cabinet Per- | , - ee r - p - " S _ o R | 
spective, would be unnecessary. The fa ty al racy with which the great variety of problems given - 7 By ao } Ms G v ~ ( l ig e' I stra 
in your Manual can be solved by your system render it eminently te the wants of mechanics and ted. 12mo, « ot $1 50. be ae 


artisans; and I take pleasure in recommending it for elementary inet tion of tl 


ne masses ebperr 


This Series furnishes a full course in Industrial Drawing for Grammar Grades. and is com 
plete in Four Numbers, price 40 cents per Number; or, it may be had Right P 


g! 


arts, at 25 cents 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A SACK OF GOLD 


Jew.” 8vo, Paper 


per Part. 


The Series also includes the Drawing-G is a Manual of Explanations, Principles 


and Problems for Practice for the Teacher. Price $1 00 
Supplies for first introduction will be furnished at a liberal discount he Author of “ Joseph the 


ts 





Specimen copies for examination will be sent, prepaid, on rec pt of half retail price 
Mas. OLIPHANT'S Squire Arder Svo, Pape 76 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
: i ns Man FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. Miss CRAIK’S s Choice. 8vo, Paper, 60 ct 
$2500 A YEAR 
made with our grand 


2000 FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 

On Potter's Complete ~ On _ -_ : - 
: COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 1B e4 “a seas 
epresents 50 different books ‘ : 


rents SAY he 1ins 2000 quarto pages and 8000 I)lustr ne 


BEST THING EVER TRIED. | Bue D any, @ THEOLOGICAL Drorionary, a B TROLLOPE'S D Thorne. Poj } 
The books sell themselves in every family, and good | ‘ 1. Diermonary, and an Eoc.rstasti D Paper, 75 centr 
men can make a business for life in one county. Agente ike it. Covers the 
wanted on these and our mag fice t editions of } whole ‘Held of Rellgious Literature In Two noble V PAYN'S The Be Hi ° Paper, 60 cents 
Bibles. Full particulars free o1 pp cation \ es ~ I d F¢ ure. terma. & ad 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, P! <s JOHN E. POTTER & co., Publishers, Phila .— MILLI Link. Illustrated. 6y 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 & 


VASS ERS) AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA AWARDED ” BRADDO? : , 
' vw MIke {ADDON bane t the | Sv pe 
C A post tively ee from now aT _ P I( lori AL b Ik L LS iD oe - 
till January ire . erated 
ge Entirely cue Features. Immense A. + ag P — 
success. Be quick. Call, or send 2 stamps for 
pars E. MOORE, Publisher, 11 Dey St., N.Y ( ‘ AN You Write Short-hand M De 


» keep them a year 1 -_ | TT ha Address, for Cir ORIN 
- HOLMAN & CO,, 980 RCH St Ph By I 











ES) eyete ‘ ks . tren a & send either of the above 
} OOK CANVASSERS WANTED.— : | WA —— - < ‘ pre fo a art of the 
petent and experienced Agente, who mean | by W. GEY Al ING, Ameri Pt wepot Unit ‘ tof th we : . 

ness, are wanted in every city and town in the Unit : I 5 stamp for Catalogue, & “ : 

States and Provinces to sell by subscription twe | m ' ‘ ‘ ony 2 
and popular books, viz: A iidlenaen of Relsy iA A New « homaic al Discovery. 61 ee Hay Cava s free on receipt of 
Knowledge, by Re Lyman Abbott; and the Lif f : white ¢ Rote rae oe < ote — 

Admiral Poote, U.S. N., by Prof Hoppin, of ‘Y ale } : oh " cl . - 

] . Ina few weeks the Prospectus and order | a nnd s wit atr ' . _ 

» ready for the last work of the late Dr. Da $ er ¢ HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Livingstone, the only authorized edition that ‘ , ‘ = . N 
published Termes liberal. For further part irs JOLLY nse an bh : 
apply to or address AVERY BILI rier bl id 0 AGENTS WANTED 

Care of Harper & Brothers, New York : 
oeatae oS ary . SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR NPs ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL We want a} ars Ay Co t 
Prof, FOWLER'S Great \ N* Gor ) c Nin AVE to Arn BURG te 
rof JER'S Great WORK | iow smpossitie? ans goose wiuioabie.Sampien | WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON SHUTHLE” SEV 
On Manhood, Womanhood, and their oe ; ay men hy wireatare tree. © . . ING ~ gel we wELSUN As 4. pth a 
Mutual Inter- Relations; Love, its om, * . 0 sallinctcie + * ; rat CS DUCEMENTS - Fe full: 
Lawes, Power, é&e. Avents are 8 g from 15 -AMTET _A — age : ae SAU . WILSON SEWING-M 
a Be pe eng, deme : I } I ' ' " r « WILSO ) U \ 
oo 3S ot =: 4-4 ye Sh colin qammel 7 \ fl t f Kidneve I r Brick cl ECO ' » Br . New York 
other book. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING | DUSt Deposit. that © Constit , CIAL INDUCER adh ederim 
CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ; or Chicag : : ; eee 0 Of. Asticles 
H°Y. °TIS DONE, or the Secret Out. a ARN TELEGRAPHY —At the | 860290 ‘i - Bama pies © ; 
GREAT BCRET and 1 there. Gamblers’ 7 ‘Address, with stamp, C. A SHERMAN, - - a ee 
\ the ORIGIN A § r. Co., Oberlin, ¢ A GENTS WANTED.—Men or womeh, 954 
RB k ” OW for 2 ; : f ble samples free 
ad pee &. w oute re. -A he — oo 2 4 MON TH.. A wente war “ F. M. REED. Eighth St., New York 
Wor ke 2! 2a 08 ot female: 835, per wes Te Rent ze. Address SAMPLE to Agate, Les 
week, Noe apital, 1 & ©O Louie ree : — r c . Bedford. Mass ‘ 


for all rossnecainee seen st ot AFORTUNE!: ye yy 


apt { sity. Coste NOTHING totre it. Partic 


FREE. P.O. VI KERY & CO \ sta, M 
54 new articies and 


| $240 the best Family Paper in America, witt 


$5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br y oo 


| A DIES can make 65 a day in their own cit 
4t . Address I es Maw'a Waltham, Mase 


yu Made Rapidly th Ster and Key CC? 
Money Mate! Catalogues, Samples and full | 
y t re Free. 8. M. Srewor 7 Hanover St., Bost 


$10 te 81000 soo wer cent cee nee 


**) rday at home. Terms free. Address 5 7/; A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Nove 
SZ Geo 3 RiU, es. UF ] Prutow & Co., 119 Nassau St., N 


Yearly to Agents 
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GOLD AND BRASS. 


‘*We may justly inquire out of what sort of superior human clay is he made that he 
N. Y. Herald, Oct.. 29. 


so far above the newspapers ?” 


C, G. Gunther’s Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Offer their Extensive Stock of 


LADIES’ FURS 


at the Lowest possible Prices. 


SEAL-SKIN FURS, 


in great variety, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all Grades and Siyies. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very Large Assortment, of every 


descr iption. 


BROADWAY. 


CHILDREN 


reed 


202 


-504 





An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.—Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic 


children 
Millions 
Relieves the 


pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest 


STEINWAY 


| 


| Bridal Gifts. 


stands 


Silver 


The Gorham Company, 
SILVERSMITHS. ESTABLISHED 1831. 


No. 1 Bond St., N. Y. 


Rich Bridal Gifts.—Testimonial Pieces, 
—Family Silver.—Forks and Spoons.— 
Services for Tea, Dinner, Lunch, &c., &c., 


of Sterling Purity only. 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, | 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


tz Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailec 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., N. ¥. 





This ts the Onest 
Game o: Authors ever 
published. Coataining 
12 cards ; eack card 
has a finely engraved 
Vignette from Steel of 
thefoliowing authors, 


0. Wen + Holmes 
Ss 





H.W. Lon 

Geo. Will 

Nathanie! i. wthorne 
Jolin « axe 


J.@ Holland 
Henry War | Beecher 
WilkieC 





RAw. Everett Hale 


Bayard Taylor 
John G. Whittier 


Charles Dickens J. Fenimore Cooper 
W.M. Thackery J Russel! Lowell Wm. Cullea Bryant 
For Sale by all Booksellers Stationers and Toy Dealers, or matied 
post paid, on receipt of price, $0 cents, by 


—E.c. SELCHOW & co., 41 John Street, N. ¥. 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


a Send for Price-List Baltimore, Md. 





|’ \WREN( Pm RROTHERS & CO., 
AN} S ANI BROKE} 


2 PRINTARFITS 0! 


Prose. er oss: Or er Cards } Chen $1 03. Diamon 
'eS8. for Cards & Circulars $5 tol” ea rf 8s fora 
work 2510125 COLDING&Co lh ibys Joston 





Those desirous of obtaining articles of 
Solid Silver, bearing the Gorham Sterling 
letter G), 


which is a positive guarantee of purity, may do 


Stamp (Lion, Anchor, and the 


so through the leading Jewelers throughout 
the country upon terms as favorable as if 
obtained frém the Gorham Company direct. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


94,000 


Now in use, 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
gm Send for Price-Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 








FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOR DWELLINGS, 
FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY. 


Herrings & Farrel, 


251 and (252 Broadway, N. "y. 


w. J OHNS’ 


Old Shingle, Tin, Slate, 
years at a trifling cost with 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 






CxS 
“s r 





Mr. O'Biunner. 
declines t’ allow 
forever, thurr-ty 


**Mr. Chairman, 
six hours as a day's work, 
minutes makes wan hour.” 


INTEGRITY. INDUSTRY. 


Write Address Plain and in Full 


sor, 


jour 
Send us 50¢. by letter, and we will send, postpaid 


U.S. MAIL, 


ONE POUND PACKAGE OF FINE TEA, 
GREEN, BLACK, JAPAN, or MIXED, AS ORDERED. 
No agents; no poor tea; no long stories. 
are of, by, and for the people.” 
Sample Pound, and if you are afraic 
will trust you, 
PAXSON VICKERS'’ CO, 
P. 0. Drawer, 20 130 & 132 Water St., 


ABILITY. 


Order a 
to trust us we 





ee | abel ST. 


Bs. 
ASE 


Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 pages 8 sent free. 


GUERLAIN’S 
CELEBRATED 
Paris 
| Perfumery. 


A CHOICE 





ASSORTMENT WILL BE 
FOUND AT 


ALT, Stewart & Co,’s, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


The 















most Gloriously 
Xquisitely Orig- 
Diightfully Social 
MeGame ever Invented— 
Just as Fullof Fun as it 

can stick—Young and 
the Old Play it—Children 


ing so "some 
y published before. 
For sale every where, or send to 


C hildren’s ‘Same CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


a a Electr0-Silicon 


t} is GUARANTEED to be the 
‘| best article known for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
&c. Try it. Sold by 
druggists, house -furnish- 
ing stores, and jewelers. 

COFFIN, REDING- 

TON, & CO., 
No. 9 Goldst., N.Y. 


ever 








> PATENT 


. ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT 


Fe "ns at} Roofs can be made water-tight, and rendered serviceable PAIN NT 


OHNS’ PATENT ASBESTOS ROOFING P 


CEME 
ASBESTOS PAINTS, all colors, for general purposes. 
ASBESTOS ROOFING, for steep or flat roofs, in all climates 
ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, SHEATHING AND ROOFING FELTS, &c, 


‘These materiale are 

Price-Lists, Snstbesiioas &e. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, } 
ESTABLISHED 1858, 5 


prepared ready for use, and can be applied by any one. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, 


H. W. JOHNS. 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


PLUCK. | 


FOPRING FILE a 9 | 
Oy Ae | PAN 




















A PROBLEM SOLVED. 
I roise t’ 


now, 


| 


We | 


.| 





| 


| 


are crazy over it—Noth- | 





[Novemper 14, 1874. 
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offer a Compromise 


Whereas Capital 
, Resolved, 


that from now, forever, and 


Choice Jersey Cows 


AND CATTLE by SALB, 
All registered in American Jersey Cattle-Clab Herd- 
Book. Also, 


| eee and Small White SWINE, 
MASTIFFS and DEER-HOUNDS. 
Address HERBERT MEADE, Waccabuc Farm, 
Golden Bridge, N. Y. 
AMUSING, CURIOUS, AND INTENSELY 
INTERESTING, 
> — 


Gz A Book for all who are: interested 
in the Labor Question. 
Lae TORE A 
SHOWS HOW WORKING MEN MAY 
BECOME CAPITALISTS. 


—_ >___—_ 


Sor 


COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES 


The United States. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
dnd 

It gives full 
PERSONAL 
SHAKERS, 

ECONOMISTS, 

EBEN-EZERS or AMANA 

INSPIRATIONISTS, 
ZOARITES, 
ONEIDA PERFECTIONISTS, 
ICARIANS, 
BETHEL, AND AURORA 
SOCIETIES, 

And other Communes. 

It contains their Curtous RULES oF LIVING; 
describes FULLY their Socitat and Re.icrovs 
MEETINGS; gives extracts from their pecULIAR 
HYMNS and RELIGIOUS BOOKS; has full accounts 
of their INDUSTRIES, and HOW AND WHY they 
HAVE BECOME WEALTHY; and also full and ac- 
curate accounts, in most cases now for the FIRST 
TIME made public, of their pecuLiaR and often 
STRANGE and EXTRAORDINARY SoOcIAL AND 
Reiicious customs, their constitutions, organ- 
ization, MANNER Of GOVERNMENT, and their BE- 
LIEFS. 

In the concluding chapters the 
WHY AND HOW NEARLY 


and detai‘ed accounts, 
VISITS, 


FROM 
of LIFE AMONG THE 


author shows 
ALL COMMUNISTIC. 80- 
CIETIES have RAPIDLY BECOME WEALTHY: and 
gives a summary of suggestions, How To rorm 
A SUCCESSFUL COMMUNITY. 
It is a Book for Farmers. 

a Book for Mechanics. 

a Book for a Winter Evening 

a Book for a Journey. 

a Book for Book-Clubs. 

suitnsiniialantals 

In Press By Harper & Brotuers, New York. 


PRICE $4 00. 
AGENTS WANTED 


For the above work. 


Apply to AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, New York- 
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lusti ind that’s neither more nor less than a ‘* You were educated at Seacomb,” said Humph- , he dines here every market-day. That was young | might be about eight or nine years since I heard — | a 
housekeeper'’s duty, in my opinion rey ‘*Then perhaps you may remember Miss | Mr. Trevanard drove you here, wasn’t it? I just | Dr. Dorlick, our organist, say that a friend of his sometimes, when there Wis one ? 

** Just so,ma’am. It’s a pity that kind of | Barlow’s school for young ladies ” caught a glimpse of him in the hall.” in London had told him Miss Barlow was resid ‘*Once in « way I hae gone to ow 
suse on echt Hore ater my chi day ‘Yes; Martin and I are great friends.” om i alana nn rea "Owns 
“Tt is indeed. S You intend staying for but her school flourished after my schooling days, ** A very nice young man he is, too, and nice- | wonderfully well.” wh tie wo i 
some da ut Se mb, perhaps? There are a and it was above my father’s station. No Sea- looking, but not a patch upon his sister,’ ‘“Could I see Dr. Dorlick, do you think ?” | who was fond of any thitg in the way 
good m bjects of interest in the neighbor- comb trades-people ever went to Miss Barlow’s ‘* Do you know what became of Miss Barlow | asked Humphrey, eagerly. , tertainment, than for myown pleasure 
100d heir money might be good enough for most | when she left Seacomb ?” “Dr. Dorlick is in heaven,” replied Mrs. ** Do vou emember ie demes of | 

T am t I shall have to leave people, but Miss Barlow wouldn't have it. She ** Well, I've heard say that she went to the Chadwick, with solemnity. whom you saw there? 
to-m set her face against any thing under a rich farm- | Continent to cultivate music. She had a fine ‘*I'm sorry for that,” said Humphrey, with ‘* No. I can’t call to mind one of th 
W good-m Mrs. Chadwick,” said er’s daughter. She had a good deal of pride— finger for the piano, and took a good deal of | reference to his own disappointment rather than if you take any interest Meath ‘ 
the farmer, y ed a deep glass of s} tuckupishness some people went so far as to call | pride in her playing ; and after she'd lived abroad | Dr. Dorlick’s elevation. Mr. Clipcome, our bairaress He 
ling « ind wipe | ‘ in a f sat- it ul Miss Barlow And a very pretty show | some years, studying in a conservatory—I sup He passed on to another subject, also an im- | you for the hour t tour t] 
e used to make with her young ladies at the | pose they teach them that way on account of the | portant one in his mind people who've acted the He ‘ 
Mrs. ¢ hur in the south gallery on the left of | climate—I heard that she came back to England, ‘* How is it that you managed to do away with | hair in his life that he Gent tell m 
bar f to it it g it ope +} rail and settled somewhere near London, and gave | your theatre in Seacomb ?” he asked once curled and pore a wig fo 
pont i Mr. Clissold to ente Do y happen to remember a daughter of lessons to the nobility and gentry, and stood very " Well, you see. Sir.” returned Mrs. Chad- brated Miss Foote # ae Lady ‘l'eaz] 
y . a ‘ a 2 t 1 Mr evanard, of Borcel End ? high in that way She had made a nice little | wick, musingly, ‘‘ I don’t think the theatre ever his ‘obby 
| , 3 ‘** Remember Miss l'revanard! Ishould think fortune at Seacomb before she retired. so she had | fairly took with the Seacomb pr yoke Ours is a ‘* Indeed! Ther 5. | 1 
1. She was about the prettiest girl I ever no call to work unless she liked. But Miss Bar- | serious town, and though there's plenty of spare upon Mr. Clipeome Whe 
aS I the Seacomb gentlemen would go out | low wasn't the woman to be idle, She had a vast | room in our old parish church—a very fine old“ In a little court bythe sid 
Hur Che fact | t a little friend f+] vay to get a lookather. I seen them amount of energy. church. as you may have seen with your own Chapel, whi cour beth 
ly chat S | i | g it the church door to watch Miss A musical professor, and residing in the neig eves. but rather in want of repai there's al- “Thanks. Mrs Chadbie 
Id prett m ‘ Barlow's young ladies come out, and heard them borhood of London It seemed to ways a run upon our chapels, evening services, rising. “‘ I'll step hl to Mr. ¢ 
' t That's the bea 3 mard’s that, knowing this much, he ought to and tea meetings, and love-feasts, and what not. once, and get him & (oo dige 
I faa I thought 1} a rare | find Miss Barlow here was only the People must have excitement of some sort, no [I've been runt ig to sect ~g* 
t ‘ ate he she left hool. but she neve if time loubt. and the Seacomb pe iple like chapel-going be kind enoug to order os 
I ! t S I } ere 1 ied 1 I believe sl vent a little queer it ‘* How long is it, do vou imagine ince 1 better than play-going. besides whict itcosts them in the coffee-1 ym at hally ™ 
und t i ed ted here I head is bedridden, or some affliction of | last heard of this lady?” he asked, in a purely | less. I've no prejudices myself, and I know that ‘“ With pleasure, Sit.) Any « 
could I , vd ‘ is quite young I haven't | conversational ton¢ 1 theatrical is a human being like mvself: but I +s ton ake Ne! 
Near ing Iti té iy Cal 1 1 ! 1 mention he name for the last ‘*Well, I can't take upon myself to say verv | can't say that I've ever cared to see theatricals town for a fe ars, ail get 
ee ee ee ee mite mY 
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suppose vou td to go to the theatre ‘* A very agreeable gentleman,” thought Mrs. 


dent of humanits But then Mr. Clipe 
. when there Ws one ? Chadwick, as Humphrey strolled out of the bar ; 











an ¢ blique view of the s juare, town | D, some h } I i) 

m & way ] hare gone to our theatre, | ‘‘ so chatty and friendly. Doesn't give himself police station, and in a general way could see | It w t , mt f perf f 

e was a bespek night, or a London | half the airs of your commercial gents, yet any any thing that s going on from the vantage- | Oth had tak ! W t 
rming, more ® please my husband, | one can see he’s altogether superior to them. ground of his door-step ) M Ve Mr. I 

ond of any thing m the wavy of an en-! Humphrey Clissold strolled through the quiet He w in elderly man, stout nd comforta- Y t t t K W > 
it, than for myown pleasure old town, with its long straggling high street, | ble-looking, but balder than he ought to be. con-| Hum 

yu remember fe names of the actors | graced here and there by a picturesque gable or sidering the resources of his art, and that he << > M ‘ 

saw there? an ancient lattice, but, for the most part, some- , himself the inventor of an infallible ef prid I ! I I I 

can’t call to tind one of them But what commonplace At one point there was a | ness Sut he may have preferred that mem! ‘ } M CN . 

> any interest Ptheatricals, go and see kind of square, from which two lateral streets | and shining surface as « im fort- | Miss Foot M Ne t Mr. M 

me esse Hell talk to diverged, a square with a pump and police of-| able than « ipillary embellishment He wore | f i ! 

he mr theatre, and the fice in the centre. and a Methodist chapel on | clean linen apron j 1 | hil ~ 

»'ve He never ent mv each side One of these chapels, the newest and | the pocket thereof [| was w 

s life Int te me how he | smartest. was Bethlehem. as an inscription over | an invitation to t , ! "A ‘ 
“] and pordetl a wig for the cele- | its portal made knowri to the world at large his | t O Mr. ¢ ld making for | drat I : 
ss Foote t act Lady 'Teazle j It’s Bethlehem, 1853—and at the side of Bethlehem. | } door, Mr. ¢ m te] | I . 

once the ‘Templ f Thes; tl is cle ! l im i 

! It I 1 e¢ ] look in paved | i r to her r in to ente “ I : 
Cli me. Whe ] ? vith a pul : und a few de I 1 Mr. ( « r 
jittle court bythe: si f Bethlehem | cent shops ol f the blank wall of 1 a litt [a i ! I . 

j vas the thatr t chapel. One of shops was the emy | f t 
ks Mrs, Chadtick,” « a rinm of Mr. Cline it once tobac 1] | I 

I'll ste Mto Mr. ¢ con at conis hair-dresse ia in fancy and shir r arm-chai wit i ! I ! 

get him t ge me t! county ero miscellaneous articl too numerous to men e pat t t ent! ! I 
running to seg@late 1 ips vou tion } ‘ A] 

yu ‘me bit of dinnet Hump fou Mr. Cliy ne sta ! | ! ‘ 
ee-! his threshold, ntempiat lif ext I . 
phe Pl e i ‘ i ¢ ' ! 

wi bont vour ca 1 a woman ul bloate B t i 

fi etite for anv een-gror t n } ts that } en é | m \r ‘ 
like t d themselves at this particular time to the stu- play-bills ar yeu I t l 
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and while the rehearsal going on inside, 


And they were very fond of coming into my shop 


was 


for a gossip or a peep at a ne 


vVspaper. Papers 


No Standard o1 


were dear in those days, Tele. 
graph with all the news of the world for a penny. 
And the poor chaps couldn't afford to lay out 


five} ence.” 

**You must have been on friendly terms with 
a good many of them,” said Humphrey, feeling 
that from this loquacious barber, if from any one 
in Seacomb, he was likely to obtain the informa 
tion he sought. ‘* Do you happen to remember 
a man called Elgood ?’ 

**Elgood! Mat Elgood!” cried the operator, 
dropping his scissors in the vehemence of his 
exclamation; ‘‘I should think I did, indeed! He 
was one who hung on to our Theatre Royal to 

, 


the very last—stuck to it like a barnacle, poor 


fellow, when there was not enough sustenance 


to | t out of it to keep body and soul togeth- 
‘ He lodged in this very court, the last house 
on the other side, next door but one to the thea 


tre—a tailor’s it was then—and a good little man 
was, and a kind friend to Mat Elgood, 
as long as he had a crust to share with him o1 
a garret to shelter him. Sut one day, about a 
month after the theatre shut up shop altogether, 
the manager having bolted, the brokers walked 
into poor Jones's little place and took possession 
so Mat 
Elgood and his wife, a poor weak thing that had 
lost her first baby only a few weeks before that 
time, we! 


of every thing, and Jones weit to prison ; 


» cast loose upon the world, and what 
became of them from that hour to this I never 
heard. If I'd had an empty room in my house 
I'd have given it them, but I hadn't, and my wife 
is a prudent woman, who never forgot to remind 
me that my first duty was to her and my children, 
or, in other words, that charity begins at home.” 

**Do the date of this occur- 
rence—the year and month in which Mathew 
Klgood left Seacomb? I may as well tell you 
that I do not ask these questions out of idle cu- 
riosity. I am personally interested in knowing 
all about this Mr. Elgood.’ 

** My dear Sir.” exclaimed the barber, 
ing with 
able information, ** 
a bette 


you rememobet 


swell- 
importance at the idea of giving valu- 
you could not have come to 
source. If 1 fail to remember the dates 


you require, I can produce documentary evidence 
which will place the fact beyond all doubt. For 


a period of ten years or upward I made it a 
rule to keep a copy of every play-bill issued in 
‘ town. ‘They were delivered at my door gra- 
tis for exhibition in my window, and instead of 


throwing them aside as waste paper, I filed them 
as interesting records for reperusal in the leisure 
of my latter life. I am rather proud of that col- 
} contains the name of many a brill 
glit in the dramatic hemisphere, and, in 
deed, | look upon it as a history of dramatic art 
in little. My impression is that Elgood and his 
wife left Seacomb nineteen years ago last winter, 
but the bills will make matters certain. Mathew 
Elgood was among that diminished band which 
trod the boards of our poor little theatre on that 
final night when the green curtain descended on 
the never to again, The 
theatre remained in abeyance for some two or 


Seacomb stage rise 
three years after that last performance, disman- 
tled, shut up, a refuge for rats and mice ad such 
small deer. 

** Nineteen years ago, you say ? 

** Nor more nor less,” returned Mr. Clipcome, 
who was wont to wax Shakspearean. ‘‘I re 
member it was an extraordinary 
We had frost and snow, 


severe winter, 
a great deal of 
late as the end of February, and even into 
March 
nd neighboring villages were impassable, and 
e was a good deal of generally. I 
‘It all the more for those unfortunate Elgoods 
n this account. It was a hard winter in which 
to be cast adrift 

‘Thanks, Mr. Clipeome ; 
eally valuable information, I should be glad to 
refer to that file of so as to get the exact 

ite of the closing of the theatre.” 

The hair-dresser produced his collection, rough- 
ly bound in a ponderous marble-paper-covered 
tome of his own manufacture, a triumph in ama- 
teur book-binding. 

Here Humphrey Clissold saw the last play bill 
that had ever been issued by the manager of the 
Seacomb theatre 

Its date was January 10, 1849. 

**And Mr. Elgood staid at the 
month after the closing of the theatre : iterro 

ited Humphrey 

** About a month. 


snow, 
Some of the roads between Seacomb 


trouble 


you have given me 


hills, 





Having jotted d n dates and facts in his 
note-book, and reiterated his thanks to the good 
natured barber, Hum) rey felt that his business 

Play se Alley was concluded He bought 

me trifles in the sh m his wav out, an at 
tention peculiarly pleasing to M ( Hipcome trom 
the rarity of the event, his trade being chiefly con 


fined to twopenny worths of hair-oil, or three 
half-; cuny cakes of brown Windsor, 
—_— 
CHAPTER XLVI 
FI COLD MY GREETING WAS AND DRY 
A a. ‘eT evening at the New London Inn. and 
nother confidential chat with its propric 
Humphrey Clissold that there was 
nore to be learned in Seacom) He 
Chadwick on to talk of the tamily at 





Manor-house, the old 


squire and his 


ms, who, sanctified by the shadows of the past, 
beautified by old memories and associations 
just as a ruin is beautified by the ivies and li 
( t cling to its crumblis ches—were 
dea the heal 1 ] elder| Seacomt 
than t! eigning S« e and his lovel ife 
nt but what the present gi lieman 
is. better f trade, and has done more good to 
the neighborhood in two years than the old Squire 
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said Mrs. Chadwick. 
juire was more one of ourselves, 

lied take his glass of cider— 
a very temperate man was the quire—in ms bar 
parlor, and chat with me as friendly and famil 
iar as you could do, and it was quite a pleasant 
thing to see him in his Lincoln green coat and 
brass basket buttons and mahogany tops. 

Of George Penwyn Mrs, Chadwick said noth- 
ing that was not praise. He had been every 
body's favorite, she told Humphrey, and his 
death had been felt like a personal loss through 
out the neighborhood. 

Was this a man to betray an innocent girl, 
and bring disgrace upon an honest yeoman’s 
household ? 

Before leaving Seacomb next morning Mr. 
Clissold went to the parish church, looked once 
more at the register in which he had seen the 
burial of Mathew Elgood’s daughter. There was 
the entry: ** Emily Jane, daughter of Mathew 
Elgood, comedian, and Jane Elgood, his wife, 
aged five weeks. January 4, 1849." Just six 
days before the closing of Seacomb Theatre. 

Humphrey distinctly remembered Justina hav- 
ing told him once in the course of their somewhat 
discursive talk that her birthday was in March, 
and that she had completed her nineteenth year 
on her last anniversary. Now if Mrs, Elgood 
had had a daughter born in the December of 
$8, it was not possible for her to have been the 
mother of Justina, if Justina was born in the 
March of *49. 

He had now no shadow of doubt that Mathew 
Elgood, who had left Seacomb in February in 


|! would have done in ten,” 
** But the old S« 
as you may say. 


the midst of frost and snow, was the same man 
who had sought shelter at Borcel End, and who 
had called himself Eden, A false pride had 
doubtless induced the penniless stroller to hide 
his poverty under an assumed name, 

**The plainest, most straightforward way of 
doing things will be to tax Elgood himself with 
the fact,” thought Humphrey. ‘* Once sure of 
my darling’s identity with Muriel’s daughter, my 
next duty shall be to discover the evidence of her 
mother's marriage. And if I succeed in doing 
that Well, | suppose the next thing will be 
for some clever lawyers to prove her right to the 
Penwyn estate, and Churchill Penwyn and his 
wife will be ruined, and Justina will be a great 
heiress, and I shall retire into the background. 
Hardly a pleasant picture of the future that. 
Perhaps it would have been wiser, from a purely 
selfish point of view, to have left my dear girl 
Justina Elgood to the end of the chapter—or at 
least till I persuaded her to exchange that spu- 
rious surname for the good old name of Clissold. 
But now, having gone so far, won the confidence 
of a dying woman, sworn to set right an old 
wrong, I am in honor bound to go on, not to 
the ultimate issue perhaps, but at any rate to 
the assertion of my darling girl’s legitimacy.” 

He rejoiced in the swiftness of the express 
which carried him homeward by stubble fields 
and yellowing woods, rejoiced at the thought 
that he should be in time to see Justina were it 
only one half hour before she went to the theatre. 
He took a hansom and drove straight to Mr. 
Elgood’s lodgings, told the man to wait, and 
left his portmanteau and traveling-bag in the 
eab while he ran up stairs to the second-floor 
sitting-room. 

Mathew Elgood was enjoying his afternoon 
siesta, his amiable countenance shrouded from 
the autumnal fly by a crimson silk handkerchief. 
Justina was sitting at a little table by the win- 
dow, reading. 

She looked a shade paler than when he had 
seen her last, the lover thought, fondly hoping 
that she had missed him, but as she started up 
from her chair, recognizing him with a little ery 
of gladness, the warm blood rushed to cheek and 
brow, and he had no ground for compassionating 
her pallor. 

For « moment she tried to speak, but could 
not, and in that moment Humphrey Clissold 
knew that he was beloved. 

He would have given worlds to take her to his 
heart then and there, to have kissed the blushes 
into a deeper glow, to have told her how supreme 
ly dear she was to him, how infinitely deeper 
and holier and sweeter than his first foolish pas- 
sion this second love of his had become. But he 
put the curb on impulse, remembering the task 
he had to accomplish 
her promise 


To woo ber now, to win 
now, knowing what he knew, would 
have seemed to him a meanness, 

**To-day J am her superior in fortune,” he 
said to himself, ** a year hence I may be her in- 


ferior—a very pauper compared with the mistress 
of Penwyn Manor. I will not win her unawares. 
If change of fortune does come to pass, I shall 


not be too proud to share her wealth, so long as 
I have all her heart; but if she should change 
with change of fortune, she shall be free to fol 
low where her fancy leads, and no old promise, 
made in her day of obscurity, shall bind her to 
me. Free and unfettered she shall enter upon 
her new life—and, if 1 am the means of her ex 
altation, she shall not even know that she owes 
wealth and station to my efforts.” 

So instead of taking her to his heart of hearts, 
nd pouring out his tale of love in a tender whis- 
per—too low to penetrate the crimson handker- 
*f which veiled the ears of the sleeper, Humph 
ey greeted Justina with hearty loudness, talk- 
ed about his journey, asked how the new piece 
at the Albert worked out at rehearsal, inquired 





about his friend Flittergilt, the dramatist, and 
behaved altogether in a commonplace fashion. 


Phere was just time for a cup of tea before Jus- 
tina started for the theatre 


and a very pleasant 
tea-drinking it was, 


Humphrey was touched by 
Justina’s pretty joyous ways this evening, he 
bright looks, 


at the 


the silvery little laugh gushing out 
lightest provocation vhich told 
of « soul that was gladdened by his presence 


laughter 


** I think I shall come to the theatre to-night,” 


he said, as they parted. 


t 








| 





** What, to see No 

dreadfully tired of it.” 
‘N I believe I have seen it seven times, 

but I could see it seven more,” answered Ilumph- 
rey; and this was the only compliment he paid 
Justina that evening. 

Before parting with Mr. Elgood he asked that 
gentleman to dine with him the next evening, at 
eight, en gargon. 

‘*We can go to the theatre afterward to es- 
cort Miss Elgood home,” he added. 

** My dear Clissold,” exclaimed the comedian, 
with effusion. ‘* After the bottle of port you 
gave me that Sunday evening Justina and I en- 
joyed your hospitality, I should be an ass to re- 
fuse such an invitation.” 

[TO BE OCONTINVED.] 


Cards? You must be 


THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

Our double-page engraving is not only inter- 
esting as a reproduction of STANFIELD’s cele- 
brated painting of the great naval victory which 
struck a fatal blow at the power of France on 
the seas, but as a faithful representation of a 
style of naval warfare which has forever passed 
away. ‘The grand old ships, towering and ma- 
jestic, have given place to ungainly monitors and 
iron-clads, in which every thing is sacrificed to 
strength, and instead of the long lines of port- 
holes, from which thundered a hundred cannon, 
there is the huge turret with its one monster 
gun. All that was picturesque in naval warfare 
has passed away. 

The battle of Trafalgar took place on the 21st 
of October, 1805. It had been ascertained that 
the combined fleets of France and Spain were in 
the port of Cadiz, waiting for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to make a descent upon the English coast, 
and to NELSON was intrusted the task of destroy- 
ing them. ‘The fleet under his command con- 
sisted of twenty-seven sail of the line and four 
frigates, that of the allies of thirty-three ships of 
the line and seven large frigates, their superiority 
being in size and weight of metal rather than in 
numbers. ‘They had four thousand troops on 
board, and the best riflemen that could be pro- 
cured, many of them Tyrolese, were dispersed 
through the ships. It was well known that Net 
son's life would be sought by these riflemen, yet 
he wore his admiral’s coat, bearing on the left 
breast the insignia of the orders with which he 
had been invested. ‘To all remonstrance against 
wearing so conspicuous a uniform he replied, 
referring to the insignia, ‘‘In honor I gained 
them, and in honor I will die with them.” ‘The 
allied fleets came out from Cadiz at daybreak on 
the 21st, and Netson’s advanced to meet them 
in two lines, one led by CoLLinawoon, in the 
Royal Sovereign, the other by Ne son, in the 
Victory. ‘The combined French and Spanish 
fleets were under the command of Admiral Vit- 
LENEUVE, a brave and skillful seaman, whose dis- 
positions were well conceived. While bearing 
down upon the enemy Nreson hoisted the mem- 
orable signal, ‘“‘ England expects every man to 
do his duty,” which was greeted with tremendous 
cheering by the whole fleet. The action began 
about ten minutes after noon, CoLLINGwoon’'s 
line being first engaged. ‘* See,” cried Netson, 
pointing to the Royal Sovereign, as she steered 
right for the centre of the hostile line, cut through 
it astern of the Santa Anna, three-decker, and 
engaged her at the muzzle of her guns on the star- 
board side—‘‘ see how that noble fellow, Co1- 
LINGWOOD, carries his ship into action!” Cor- 
LINGWOOD, delighted at being first in the heat 
of the fire, and Knowing the feelings of his com 
mander and old friend, turned to his captain and 
said, *‘ Rornernam, what would Newson give 
to be here!” Soon afterward the Victory was 
run on board the Redoubtable, and engaged her 
broadside to broadside. The French ship re- 
ceived her antagonist with a full broadside, and 
then instantly let down her lower-deck ports, for 
fear of being boarded through them, and thus 
lost the use of her large guns during the rest of 
the action. Her tops were filled with riflemen, 
who picked off many officers and men on the 
deck of the Victory. Just in the heat of the ac- 
tion NeLson was struck by a rifle-bal! on the 
left shoulder. He fell forward on his face. 
Captain Harpy, who was a few steps from 
him, turning round, saw three men raising him 
up. ‘* They have done for me at last, Hanpy,” 
saidhe. ‘I hope not,” cried Harpy. ‘** Yes,” 
he replied; ‘‘my back-bone is shot through.’ 
Yet even then, not for a moment losing his pres 
ence of mind, he observed, as they were carrying 
him down the ladder, that the tiller-ropes, which 
had been shot away at the beginning of the ac 
tion, were not yet replaced, and ordered that new 
ones should be rove immediately. Then, that he 
might not be recognized by the crew, he took out 
his handkerchief and covered his face and his 
He was carried below, and the surgeon 
pronounced his wound to be mortal. Notwith- 
standing the terrible suffering that racked his 
body, his thoughts were constantly on the bat 
tle, and he expressed great anxiety to know 
how it was progressing. As often as a ship 
struck, the crew of the Victory huzzaed, and 
at every shout an expression of joy gleamed 
in the eyes of the dying hero. At length 
Captain Harpy came down from the deck 
and congratulated the fast-sinking Admiral on 
having gained a complete victory. He did not 
know how many of the enemy had struck, but 
fourteen or fifteen at least had surrendered, 
**'That is well,” said Netson, ** but I had bar- 
gained for twenty.” He then ordered the fleet 
to anchor, and after reverting briefly to some 
private affairs, he Harpy.” 
Ilanpy knelt cheek. 
** Now I am satisfied,” ** "Thank 
God, I have done my duty.” The great Admiral 
lived to know that the victory was decisive, and 
the last guns fired at the retreating enemy were 
a minute or two before he died. 
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said NELSON, 


[SupeLemEent, November 14, 1874. 


The total British loss in the batt 
amounted to 1587, ‘I'wenty of the hostile fleet 
struck their colors; but it was impossible to 
anchor, as a heavy gale came on, and some of 
the prizes went down, some went ashore, one es- 
caped into Cadiz, and four only were saved. So 
complete was the victory that the maritime war 
was considered at an end. ‘The hostile fleets 
were not merely defeated, but destroyed, and En- 
gland was relieved from all apprehensions of an 
invasion, 


le of Traf ly u 


IMPRISONED FROGS AND TOADS. 


THe imprisonment of frogs and toads in stone 
is much more remarkable than that in the trunks 
of trees, even if we believe only a modicum of 
the narratives published on the subject. The 
statements are unmistakable, and are made in 
all good faith, that living frogs and toads are oc 


casionally met with thus imbedded, and that ex- 


act impressions of their bodies, corresponding to 
their respective sizes, are left in the cavities of 
the stone where they are found, Chatsworth is 
credited with having once had (we do not know 
whether it still exists) a marble chimney-piece 
with a print of a toad in it; there was a tradi- 
tionary account of the place and manner in which 
it was found. The Mining Journal contains an 
account of a discovery made by a miner at Pen- 
y-Daran, near Merthyr-Tydvil. When working 
at a depth of forty-five feet his mandrel struck 
into a piece of shale; a frog, large but weak, 
leaped out and crawled along the ground with 
some difficulty ; the eyes were full-sized, but ap- 
parently sightless ; the mouth seemed as if per- 
manently closed, and the spine was twisted as if 
it had been compelled to adapt itself to a narrow 
and ill-shaped space. ‘The frog, when liberated, 
grew in size and weight, but could not be fed; 
he appeared to breathe through the skin cover- 
ing the lower jaw. We certainly can not blame 
Ellis, the miner, for exhibiting his prodigy to 
admiring visitors at a public-house in Merthyr ; 
and considering the intensity of popular belief 
on this subject, we must view indulgently his in- 
scription: ‘* The greatest wonder of the werld! 
a frog found in a stone forty feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, where it has been living with 
out food for the last five thousand years!” 

The first question is, how much of these nar- 
ratives to believe; and the second, how to ac- 
count for so much as we do believe. That frogs 
live to a great age, that they are able to endure 
long abstinence, that their power of hibernation 
is something extraordinary, and that the skin has 
the property of acting upon the atmosphere in 
such a way as to fulfill in some degree the fane- 
tion of the lungs, are facts admitted by natural- 
The toad also, when kept in a damp place, 
can live several months without food of any kind. 
Smellie, while cautiously abstaining alike from 
positive belief and absolute incredulity, recom- 
mended observant men to attend to such a pos- 
sible explanation as the following: ‘* In the rocks 
there are many chinks as well as fissures, both 
horizontal and perpendicular, end in old trees 
nothing is more frequent than holes and vacui- 
ties of various dimensions. ‘Through these fis- 
sures and vacuities the eggs of toads may acci- 
dentally be conveyed by water, the penetration 
of which few substances are capable of resisting. 
After the eggs are hatched, the animals may re 
ceive moisture and sMall portions of air through 
the crevices of rocks or the channels of aged 
trees. But,” he modestly adds, ‘*I mean not 
to persuade, for I can not satisfy myself.” Mr. 

sroderip, the naturalist, does not admit the prob 
ability of Smellie’s conjecture concerning the con 
vevance of the frogs’ eggs by water. No one now 
doubts that frogs, toads, snakes, and lizards real- 
ly do issue occasionally from rock broken in a 
quarry, hard stone loosened in well-sinking, and 
coal or shale dug in a colliery; but the question 
is whether the substances were really solid and 
impassable to air and moisture. ‘The late Dr. 
Buckland remarked that ‘‘ the evidence is never 
perfect to show that the reptiles were entirely 
inclosed in solid rock. No examination is ever 
made until the reptile is first discovered by the 
breaking of the mass in which it was contained, 
.and then it is too late to ascertain, without care- 
fully replacing every fragment (and in no case 
that I have seen reported has this ever been 
done), whether or not there any hole oi 
crevice by which the animal may have entered 
the cavity from which it was extracted With 
out previous examination it is almost impossible 


ists. 


was 


to prove that there was no such communication 
Dr. Buckland, to test the matter 
gree, made some remarkable experiments. 


in some de 
He 
caused twelve circular cells or cavities to be cut 
in a large block of coarse oolitic limestone, with 
provision for an air-tight glass cover to each cell. 
Twelve other cells were cut in a block of silicious 
sandstone. ‘Twenty-four live toads were put into 
the cells, one in each, the covers fastened down 
air-tight, and the blocks of stone buried three 
feet deep in a garden. ‘They were left undis- 
turbed for twelve months, at the end of which 
time the cells were opened. All the toads in the 
but most of those in 
the cells of which were larger) were 
still living. Some had lessened in weight, some 
had increased. But as a few of the plates of 
glass were found cracked, it was deemed possi 
ble that minute insects might have entered. The 
living toads were left alone for another twelve 
months, at the end of which time all were dead 
Seen through the glass covers, the poor fellows 
seemed to be always with open 
Perhaps they were marveling what crime of theirs 


sandstone rock were dead, 
the oolite 


awake, eyes. 
had subjected them to a sentence of two years 
solitary confinement 

To sum up: the best naturalists 
that, however wonderful the 
ena really are, fre 
vear wholly without air, nor probably two years 
wholly without food. 


now agree 


ascertained phenom 
ws and toads can not live one 
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